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In 1870, according to the reports of the commissioner of 
education, there were enrolled in the theological schools of the 
United States 3,254 students. Ten years later, the number had 
risen to 5,242, an increase of more than 60 per cent. In 1890 
the enrolment was 7,013, an increase for the preceding decade 
of about 34 per cent. In the twenty years from 1870 to 1890, 
then, the increase in the number of students of theology far 
outstripped the increase in the population of the country; for 
in the decade preceding 1880 the population increased only 30.1 
per cent., while in the following decade the percentage of increase 
of population was even less, or 24.85 per cent. 

A reaction was to be expected. Under normal conditions, in 
the case of any occupation which enrols members at a rate greater 
than the rate of increase of the population, it is only a question of 
time when society will fail to furnish means of support for the 
larger numbers and a readjustment will follow. The enrolment 
of students in schools of theology continued to increase until the 
year 1897-98, when it reached the maximum of 8,371, the 
increase in eight years being nearly 20 per cent., still exceeding 
the rate of increase of the population. After 1898 the number 
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declined until 1901-2, when it had shrunk to 7,343. In that 
year there were actually fewer students in attendance at theo- 
logical seminaries than there had been ten years previously, in 
1891-92. 

Since 1902 there has been an increase, small the first two 
years, then larger. In 1904-5 the enrolment in theological 
schools was 7,580, and in 1905-6, 7,968, a gain of 388 students 
in a single year, the number of men enrolled being greater by 
305 than in the previous year. In contrasting these statistics 
with those of earlier years it must not be forgotten that at the 
present time there is a considerable number of women in schools 
of theology; the enrolment of women reported for 1905-6 was 
252. Statistics later than 1906 are not available. 

At the time when the last general census was taken, in 1900, 
the decline in the number of candidates for the ministry had not 
yet made itself numerically apparent in the profession. In 1870 
there were in the United States 43,874 clergymen; in 1880, 
64,698; in 1890, 88,203; and in 1900, 111,638. In the three 
decades the number of clergymen had increased more rapidly 
than the population. In the decade from 1870 to 1880, while the 
population of the country increased 30.1 per cent., the number 
of clergymen increased 47.46 per cent. In the next ten years 
the population increased 24.85 per cent., the number of clergy- 
men 36.33 per cent.; finally in the decade ending in 1900 the 
number of clergymen increased 26.56 per cent., while the 
increase of population was only 20.68 per cent. But again we 
must notice that of the 111,638 clergymen enumerated in the 
census of 1900 3,373, or 3 per cent., were women, of whom 
probably only a small minority were occupying pulpits. In 1870 
there was a clergyman to every 878 persons—men, women, and 
children—in the United States; in 1880, one to every 775; in 
1890, one to every 714, and in 1900 (women included), one to 
every 681. 

In judging of the significance of these figures, account should 
be taken of differences in race; for negro clergymen in the 
decade preceding 1900 increased more rapidly in number than 
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white. In the supplementary analysis of the Twelfth Census * 
the statistics covering this point are summarized as follows (p. 


234): 


The number of negro clergymen in continental United States in 1900 was 
15,528, as compared with 12,159 in 1890, the increase being 3,360, or 27.7 per 
cent. White clergymen increased somewhat less rapidly, from 75,972 in 1890 
to 94,437 in 1900, or 24.3 per cent. With both races the number of clergymen 
increased more rapidly than the population. In the South the number of 
non-Caucasian clergymen rose from 10,159 in 1890 to 12,841 in 1900, the 
increase being 2,682, or 26.4 per cent. The increase in white clergymen was 
from 17,688 in 1890, to 21,387 in 1900, or 20.9 per,cent. Of the total clergymen 
in the south in 1890, 36.5 per cent. were non-Caucasian, and in 1900, 37.5, a 
gain of 1. Clergymen of all races increased somewhat more rapidly in the 
North and West than in the South. In continental United States the num- 
ber of clergymen of each race to each 100,000 persons of the same race was: 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian clergymen, 160 in 1890, 171 in 1900. 

White clergymen, 138 in 1890, 141 in 1900. 


That the statistics showing this steady increase in the number 
of clergymen should not coincide with the statistics indicating 
increase and decrease in enrolment of ministerial candidates in 
theological schools is not strange. It would be some years before 
even a marked decline in the number of students of theology 
would perceptibly lessen the number of clergymen in the country. 
But there are other reasons which are in part manifestly phases 
of the operation of the law of supply and demand, in part the 
result of conditions peculiar to the ministry as a profession. 

With the vast throngs of emigrants that have entered the 
country since 1870 have come pastors and priests of many 
tongues; and on account of the increasing scarcity of theologians 
and preachers of the first class trained in American schools, 
stronger churches and theological chairs have increasingly 
sought out and brought to the United States clergymen educated 
in other English-speaking countries. Of the 108,265 male 
clergymen listed in the census of 1900, 84,760, or 78.3 per cent., 


*Bureau of Census, Special Reports: Supplementary Analysis and Derivative 
Tables, Twelfth Census. Washington, 1906. 
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were recorded as “native born;” 23,505, or 21.7 per cent., were 
reported as born outside the United States; the percentage of 
clergymen of foreign birth in 1890 (21.1 per cent.) was not 
much smaller than that in 1900. In Igoo, 11.2 per cent. of our 
physicians and surgeons, 6.3 per cent. of our lawyers, and 8.4 
per cent. of our teachers, were of foreign birth, a fact which 
may be interpreted as indicating that 5 to 7 per cent. of our 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers were born in foreign countries but 
educated in the United States, the rest of those reported as 
foreign born being also educated in foreign countries. We are 
probably safe in assuming that one-half or two-thirds of the 
23,505 clergymen of foreign birth recorded in 1900 were edu- 
cated outside the United States, coming to this country after 
the completion of their professional study. 

Again, it is understood that in some parts of the country, 
particularly the South, many have been licensed to preach with- 
out having pursued a course in a theological school. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to secure statistics in regard to this practice, or to 
judge in what degree the total is affected by accessions to the 
ranks of the clergy from this source. 

Finally, the census enrolment of clergymen differs in an 
important particular from that of members of other professions. 
When graduates of law or medical schools turn aside from 
their profession to enter other fields of work they ordinarily 
drop their titles and are afterward not enumerated as lawyers 
and doctors. If, however, men have once taken orders, they 
generally keep up their ecclesiastical relations and continue their 
life long to be recorded as ministers; though for a period of 
years they may have been engaged in secular teaching, in life 
insurance, or other occupations having no direct connection with 
the sacred office, they retain the right to vote along with the 
active ministry in ecclesiastical assemblies, in which they form a 
strongly conservative element. A comparison with the statistics 
of enrolment in the medical profession is in this respect instruct- 
ive. In 1880 there were 11,929 students of medicine, enrolled 
in 90 schools; in 1890, 15,484 students in 129 schools; in 1900 
the number had risen to 25,213, enrolled in 151 schools. In the 
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twenty years the number of students of medicine more than 
doubled, but the increase in the number of men set down as 
physicians and surgeons in the first period was below the increase 
of population, in the second period only slightly in advance of it. 
The census records the number of physicians and surgeons in 
1880 as 85,671, and in 1890 as 104,805, an increase of 22.3 per 
cent., while the increase of population was 24.85 per cent.; in 
1900 the number was 132,002, an increase of 25.9 per cent. in 
the decade, the increase of population being 20.68 per cent. In 
1880 there was a physician or surgeon to every 585 persons in 
the country ; in 1900 the ratio was somewhat higher, one to every 
576. How many are enumerated in the census as clergymen who 
cannot properly be considered of the ministry, either active or 
retired, it is not possible to estimate; but it is plain that all errors 
of classification on the part of census enumerators reckoning 
those as clergymen who once were clergymen but were such no 
longer except in name, would go to swell the total enrolment in 
the profession and would so far vitiate the correctness of the 
figures. 

If the death rate computed in the Twelfth Census for “the 
professional class” (15.3 per 1,000) held true in the case of 
clergymen, the loss by death in 1900 among the 111,638 clergy- 
men should have been about 1,700, and this loss should have been 
offset by the influx, into the profession, of the 1,773 graduates 
from theological schools recorded in that year—not to speak of 
other sources of supply. But the death rate among clergymen 
in the “registration states’’ in 1900 reached the surprising ratio 
of 23.5 per 1,000, a rate of mortality higher even than that 
among physicians and surgeons (19.9 per 1,000).” It is not 
certain that this high death rate would hold true of the clergy- 
men of the United States as a whole; but if it could be proved 
to be valid for the larger area,* the fact would imply that the 
average age among clergymen had increased considerably above 


* Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, Vol. III, pp. ccelxiii-cclxv. 

*At the rate of 23.5 per 1,000 the loss of clergymen by death in the 
United States in 1900 would have exceeded 2,600. The death rate computed 
for clergymen in 1890 was much lower, only 18.2 per 1,000. 
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normal because not enough young men had of late been entering 
the profession to keep the average age and death rate down; 
and under such conditions, again, a dearth of clergymen trained 
for their work in the United States might be anticipated, so soon 
as the number of graduates in theology in any year should fail 
to exceed somewhat * the number of clergymen removed in that 
year by death. Though our data, for reasons already obvious, 
warrant no sweeping conclusions, it seems probable that this 
situation, in which the Protestant churches may expect to find 
themselves confronted by a dearth of young ministers of domestic 
training, is already near at hand. Of the clergymen in “regis- 
tration states” regarding whom data were collected in 1900 
(23,485, about one-fifth of the clergymen in the country), more 
than 45 per cent. were above the age of 45 years; but of the 
lawyers less than 40 per cent., and of the physicians and sur- 
geons less than 37 per cent., were more than 45 years old. The 
number of graduates from all the theological schools of the 
United States in 1906 was only 1,551. 

We see, then, that the determination of the significance of 
the figures which have been cited is no simple matter. Statistics 
in any case are only a partial or approximate expression of con- 
ditions; and the relation of the rate of increase in the census of 
the professions to the enrolment of students in professional 
schools involves the weighing of many considerations which 
cannot be taken into account at this time. No interpretation of 
such data is trustworthy, however, which does not view them in 
relation to the general educational movement of our country 
in the past thirty years, a movement which, in point of numbers 
affected, is without a parallel in the history of education. In 
1889-90 the number of students enrolled in the universities and 
colleges of the country, including the separate colleges for women 
that were such in fact as well as in name, and in schools of 
technology, was reported as 55,687; in 1905-6, only seventeen 
years later, it was 135,834 (97,738 men, 38,096 women), an 
increase of nearly 144 per cent. In the same period the enrol- 


‘There must be a surplus to recruit the ranks of missionaries, who, expatri- 
ated, are not reckoned in the census of the United States, 
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ment in secondary schools, public and private, ran from 297,894 
to the almost incredible figure 824,447, an increase of 177 per 
cent. If to this we add the enrolment of secondary students in 
public and private normal schools, universities and colleges, 
colleges for women, and manual training schools, we have the 
total of 924,399 students receiving secondary instruction in 1906. 

In this enormous increase of students in institutions of 
secondary and higher education, schools of dentistry, pharmacy, 
and engineering have fared relatively as well as schools of law 
and medicine, or even better. The students of dentistry regis- 
tered in dental colleges in 1880 numbered 730; in 1890, 2,696; 
in 1900, 7,928. Of students of pharmacy 1,347 were reported 
in 1880, 2,871 in 1890, and 4,042 in 1900. In the thirty years 
from 1875 to 1905 the increase in attendance at schools of 
theology was 44.8 per cent. (5,234 in 1875, 7,580 in 1905) ; at 
schools of law, 450 per cent. (2,677 in 1875, 14,714 in 1905) ; 
at schools of medicine, 201 per cent. (8,580 in 1875, 25,835 in 
1905); at schools of dentistry, 1,424 per cent. (469 in 1875, 
7,149 in 1905, the number in 1905 being somewhat smaller than 
in 1900); and at schools of pharmacy, 436 per cent. (922 in 


1875, 4,944 in 1905). The enrolment of students in schools of 
technology increased from 7,577 in 1889-90 to 16,IIO in 
1905-6, or I12 per cent. in seventeen years. 

It would be natural to assume that this increase in the enrol- 


ment of students of applied science and of law was due in large 
measure to the multiplication of technical schools since 1875, 
and to the raising of professional standards which drove out of 
fashion the time-honored method of preparing for a professional 
career by office study. Schools of law numbered 43 in 1875, 
96 in 1905; schools of medicine, 80 in 1875, 148 in 1905; 
schools of dentistry, 12 in 1875, 54 in 1905; and schools of 
pharmacy, 14 in 1875, 67 in 1905. The increase in the number 
of schools of theology has been less marked; the number was 
123 in 1875, 156 in 1905. But the schools of theology, never- 
theless, in 1905 outnumbered the schools of law by 60, the 
schools of medicine by 8, and were 35 more than the combined 
number of schools of dentistry and of pharmacy. The multipli- 
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cation and wide distribution of professional schools has undoubt- 
edly had a stimulating effect upon the enrolment of students; 
yet they were called into existence in response to a social need, 
and they would not have had so many students if the time had 
not been ripe for their establishment. Such influence as they 
have exerted in stimulating the enrolment of students has been 
in part offset by the increasing difficulty and stricter enforce- 
ment of the requirements for admission and graduation. We 
are forced to the conclusion that though the census has up to 
the present time furnished no indication of a serious diminution 
in the supply of clergymen, the attendance at schools of theology 
shows a falling off out of all proportion to the increase in 
attendance at other professional schools. 

The rush of students into institutions of secondary and 
higher education in recent years is a concomitant of the increas- 
ing concentration of our population in cities and towns, which 
in turn is consequent upon the enormous and unanticipated 
development of our industries and commerce. “Adopting for 
convenience the standard of ‘urban population’ employed in the 
last census, we note that in 1880 in the United States the per- 
sons living in places with a population of 4,000 or more repre- 
sented 25.8 per cent. of the total population; in 1890, 33.1 per 
cent., and in 1900, 37.6° per cent. This urban population was 
not evenly distributed, but massed in certain geographical 
divisions. In the north Atlantic states in 1900, 64.7 per cent. 
of the population were living in incorporated places and towns 
containing upward of 4,000 inhabitants, as against 57.9 per 
cent. in 1890 and 48 per cent. in 1880; in the north central 
states, the percentage in 1900 was 35.5 and in the western states 
35-9 per cent., as against 30.1 and 33.4 per cent. respectively in 
1890 and 21.1 and 27.5 per cent. in 1880. In the south central 
states the urban population in 1900 formed only about one- 
eighth of the whole (13.5 per cent.), in the south Atlantic states 
less than one-fifth (19.6).”® The extraordinary increase in the 


> Hawaii, the Indian reservations, and Indian Territory are excluded from 
consideration in this comparative view, because they were not reckoned in the 
percentage of 1880. 

* Educational Review, Vol. XXXII (1906), p. 468. 
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number and size of cities and towns has caused the rapid multi- 
plication of public high schools, which in 1889-90 numbered 
2,526, with 9,120 teachers and 202,963 pupils; in 1905-6 there 
were 8,031 public high schools, with 30,844 teachers and 722,- 
692 students.’ 

Urban life in general is more stimulating to the desire of 
advanced education and the choice of a professional career than 
rural life; and the growth of public high schools has established 
a line of least resistance leading to higher institutions. There 
are some indications that we are on the eve of a reaction, not 
for sentimental but for economic reasons, toward farm life, and 
that in the next few decades the concentration of population in 
cities and towns will proceed less rapidly, in proportion to the 
increase of our rural population, than in the past quarter- 
century. Be that as it may, a survey of present conditions 
reveals no obvious reason why the ministry should not rank, if 
not with engineering, at least with law and medicine in the 
preference of students choosing a profession, especially since 
the changes in the distribution of population have not been 
accompanied by a decline in the activity or influence of the 
religious denominations as a whole. 

But the ministry is not the only calling which at the present 
time is confronted with a shortage of men, imminent or actual. 
The number of men and women engaged in the work of teach- 
ing is vastly greater, greater in fact than the combined number 
of clergymen, physicians and surgeons, lawyers, dentists, and 
engineers. The increase in the number of teachers has not 
only kept pace with the growth of population, but has far sur- 
passed it. In 1870 there were 73 teachers to each 10,000 per- 
sons of school age (5 to 24 years) ; in 1880, 102; in 1890, 127; 
and in 1900, 140. But the proportion of male teachers has 
steadily declined. It was a trifle more than one-third of the 


™The enrolment in the puble high schools in 1905-6 in the north Atlantic 
states was 236,500; in the north central states, 335,538; in the western states, 
57,738; in the south central states, 54,925; in the south Atlantic states, 37,991. 

®* These were 431,004, in 1900, made up as follows; clergymen, 111,638; phy- 
sicians and surgeons, 132,002; lawyers, 114,460; dentists, 29,665 ; engineers, 43,239. 
The number of teachers in 1900 was 446,133. 
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whole number (33.7 per cent.) in 1870; in I9g00 it was just 
above one-fourth (26.6) in the continental United States, if 
teachers of all races are reckoned together. The percentage 
of male teachers was somewhat higher among the negroes and 
Indians; of the 424,422 white teachers recorded in that year, 
only 26.1 per cent. were men. In 1905-6, according to the 
report of the commissioner of education, less than 24 per cent. 
(23.6) of the 466,063 teachers in common schools were men, 
the percentage being higher in country than in city schools and 
in the southern than in the northern states; in the north Atlantic 
states male teachers were only one in seven (14.2 per cent.). In 
the 661 cities of the United States containing over 8,000 inhabit- 
ants, the ratio in 1906 was very nearly one male to twelve 
female teachers. In these same cities in the public high schools 
there were 4,912 male teachers to 7,491 female teachers; in the 
other public high schools of the country the division according 
to sex was more nearly equal, the number of male teachers 
being given as 9,424, of female teachers, 9,017. 

In the decade from 1890 to 1900, while the number of teach- 
ers in the country increased nearly 28.5 per cent. and the popula- 
tion increased 20.68 per cent., the increase in the number of male 
teachers, in all classes of schools and colleges, was only 17.02 
per cent. (from 101,278 to 118,519), a relative decline so great 
as to produce a marked effect upon the profession. That the 
loss of men to the profession of teaching has not been more 
keenly felt is due to the fact that the large increase in the num- 
ber of women graduating from secondary and higher institu- 
tions in recent years has furnished substitutes or recruits for 
almost all classes of positions. It would take us too far from 
the subject in hand to present considerations showing how 
detrimental to the interests of sound education has been the 
preponderance of female teachers in many high schools; one 
serious result is the instability of the staff of instruction due to 
the fact that many women engage in teaching without a true 
professional interest, not as a life-work but as a makeshift 
till they can become settled in a home or find other means of 
support. Had the increase in the number of male teachers kept 
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pace with the increase in the number of teachers, the census 
enrolment of men engaged in teaching in 1900 should have been 
about 130,000 instead of 118,519; had the rate of increase been 
only as great as that of the population, the enrolment would 
nevertheless have been above 122,000. 

But the United States does not stand alone in the decline 
either in the number of its students of theology or in the pro- 
portion of men among its teachers. In the following table the 
enrolment of professional students in the German Empire is 
shown for the university faculties of theology (Protestant and 
Catholic), law, and medicine, at different periods since 1875: 


ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS IN CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL 


THEOLOGY 


; MEDICINE 
Protestant | Catholic | Total 


1,519 710 2,229 4,537 31333 
2,384 648 3,032 5,260 4,179 
4,403 1,068 | 5.471 4,825 7,680 
4,190 1,232 59422 6,670 8,381 
2,860 1,469 45329 7,055 7,664 
2,437 1,584 4,021 10,292 7,815 
2,166 1,680 3,846 12,456 6,142 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


*Winter semester. The writer is indebted to the commissioner of education for data kindly fur- 
nished. 


The conditions in Germany are so unlike those of the United 
States that a detailed comparison with our conditions would 
be fruitless. It is, however, important to notice that the enrol- 
ment of students of theology, as with us, has not kept pace with 
the enrolment of students of law and medicine; and also that, 
as with us, the relative decline has been less marked in the case 
of Catholic than of Protestant students.® 

*The situation is discussed in an article in Chronik der christlichen Welt for 
September 12, 1907, summarized by Professor H. M. Scott in the Chicago Semi- 
nary Quarterly as follows: “Thirty years ago there were 17,500 students in 
German universities, ten years ago there were 30,000, and last year there were 
45,000, of whom 41,000 were native Germans. The total number of students 
has grown nearly twice as fast as the population, and in face of this the num- 
ber of Protestant students of theology has steadily declined. It went, between 


1886 and 1905, in Prussia from 2,042 to 719, and the end is not yet. There are 
only 250 ministers available for 425 places. In 1889 there were in Berlin 570 


DEPARTMENTS IN GERMANY 
1880-81..... 
1885-86......| 
1890-9I......| 
1895-96..... ‘| 
IQO0-O1......| 
1905-06*.....| 
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The proportion of male to female teachers varies greatly in 
different countries ; yet in all the countries for which recent statis- 
tics are available for comparison,!® there has been a relative 
decrease in the number of male teachers. This decrease was 
from 29.6 to 26.8 per cent. in Great Britain and Ireland in twenty 
years (1881 to 1901): 72.6 to 68.5 per cent. in Germany in thir- 
teen years (1882 to 1895) ; 54.4 to 42.4 per cent. in France in ten 
years (1886 to 1896); and 41.2 to 35.4 per cent. in Italy in 
twenty years (1881 to 1901). Here again a detailed com- 
parison would be devoid of value; but the statistics indicate an 
unmistakable tendency which seems to be common to the fore- 
most nations and which is apparently a phase of a larger read- 
justment of modern life to new economic and social conditions. 

In the United States at the present time complaints of the 
lack of trained men for Protestant pulpits are heard not more 
frequently than of the lack of men properly equipped for certain 
kinds of educational work, particularly in the secondary schools. 
Yet for any vacancy in either calling which assured a bare living 
there has been, up to the present time, no lack of applicants. 
The difficulty has been to find candidates of the right quality. 
Rash statements should be avoided; but we may well believe 


that while the relative number of first rate physicians and law- 
yers is greater than it was twenty years ago, the relative num- 
ber of first rate teachers, outside of the universities, and of first 
rate ministers, is smaller. This must continue to be the case, in 
the ministry, so long as the graduates in medicine and law are 
relatively so much more numerous than graduates in theology ;"' 


divinity students; in 1895 there were 292; and in 1906 only 178. Between 
1870 and 1903 students of theology made no increase; the numbers were 2,155 
and 2,150! And in that period students of philology increased from 2,753 to 
5,501, and in 1906 to 8,464! The lack of candidates for the ministry is now 
between 800 and 900.” 

The raising of the age of ordination for Roman Catholic clergy from 24 
(or 23) to 31 years is understood to be in contemplation, a proposal which 
implies no lack of candidates in that denomination. 

Conveniently summarized in Supplementary Analysis and Derivative 
Tables, Twelfth Census, p. 478. 

1 While the graduates in theology in 1906 numbered 1,551, graduates in 
medicine numbered 5,400, and in law, 3,289. Had the graduates in theology 
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for the larger the increase in the number of men entering a pro- 
fession the greater will be the number of weaker men forced out 
by competition, and the stronger will be the average quality of 
the remainder. But there are other factors in the problem; 
surface indications are here no guide. 

In the first place, the lack of homogeneity in our cultural 
conditions directly affects those two professions which are the 
most obvious expression of the social consciousness upon the 
ideal side, teaching and the ministry. In the conflict of impulses 
seeking expression among us there is no clear note, there is a 
lack of that imperative which forces men to the pulpit or the 
teacher’s desk to become interpreters and prophets for the life 
around them. How different it was in Puritan New England, 
when babes were consecrated to the ministry in the cradle! How 
different is the attitude of society toward the profession of 
teaching, now that the control and direction of most systems 
of instruction, and the fate of most teachers, are in the hands 
of boards composed of men selected generally for other reasons 
than fitness to deal with educational problems! 

Furthermore, in the profession of teaching outside of the 
colleges and universities there is uncertainty of tenure, with 
which is coupled insufficient remuneration. Every year men of 
marked success, with an equipment representing a large outlay 
of time, energy, and money, are forced out of the profession, and 
young men of promise are deterred from entering it, because 
they can foresee no time when the rewards of faithful and suc- 
cessful effort will be assured to them. This results in part from 
the inadequate endowment and precarious existence of most 
institutions of private support; but the great majority of teachers 
are in institutions supported by local taxation, in which, generally 
speaking, no number of years of efficient service and no degree 
of eminence in the profession will protect a teacher against a 
persistent public official using the influence of his temporary 
position to carry out an ulterior purpose or ride a hobby or vent 
been as numerous in relation to the census of clergymen as the graduates in 


medicine were in relation to the census of physicians and surgeons, the num- 
ber would have exceeded 4,500. 
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personal spite. We may grant that the majority of men in 
elective governing boards are public-spirited and have a lively 
interest in the schools which they control; can we expect that 
school administration, under present conditions, will not mani- 
fest the lack of foresight and executive continuity characteristic 
of the administration of all local affairs in our country? There 
are encouraging signs of improvement, indications that the 
American people will attack the problem of local administration 
and solve it. Meanwhile the difficulty of finding men able to fill 
the best positions increases every. year. 

From the economic point of view the ministry is on a differ- 
ent footing from teaching. Because the social imperative is not 
heard for either calling, both are generally shunned by men who 
have financial resources, who make other professions or occu- 
pations their first choice. Both callings are therefore in great 
part recruited from the ranks of those who are not financially 
independent. Men who purpose to teach must gain their equip- 
ment at their own expense—scholarship and fellowship aid 
assists but a small percentage. This means that professional 
preparation is in many cases a constant struggle, with an accu- 
mulation of indebtedness at the end which the earnings of an 
ill-paid profession must be relied upon to wipe out. Under 
present conditions the most farsighted students who are 
attracted to the work of teaching become increasingly wary of 
embarking heavily loaded on an uncertain sea. But so soon as 
a young man manifests a desire to study theology, his church 
reaches out to him a helping hand. Not only does he receive 
moral encouragement, but in most denominations a less or 
greater measure of financial support through college and semi- 
nary. Theological schools have been known to pay even the 
traveling expenses of students from their homes. This subsi- 
dizing of the study of theology has given to that profession a 
distinct advantage in the recruiting of men, and has had the 
effect of making them feel secure of their future. It has also 
now and then carried through an extended and costly course of 
training, as along the line of least resistance, students who 
possessed no other quality of fitness than a kind of superficial 
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goodness due to a lack of force; and it has pauperized many a 
well-meaning fellow who has gone out into the ministry with 
the perverted notion that the world owed him a living. But 
these are accidental, not necessary, results of a system that is on 
the whole probably as advantageous as it is, under present con- 
ditions, necessary. Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than the frequent assertion that men shun the ministry because 
the temper of our time is prevailingly sordid. No one can be 
found who has dealt with American youth in educational insti- 
tutions for a quarter of a century who believes that there ever 
was a time when more young men were ready to give themselves 
to an altruistic motive, to consecrate themselves with whole- 
hearted devotion to a worthy cause, than now. Are we not, 
at heart, a nation of idealists? How otherwise is one to account 
for the attitude of our whole people toward the Spanish War 
and the problem of Cuban independence? And among our 
young people there is no lack of interest in religious matters; 
how otherwise would it be possible to account for the extension 
of the work of the Christian associations for men and for 
women, and the rapid rise of church organizations for young 
people which have as their purpose the development of youth 
on the side of religious experience and expression? 

The chief cause of the decline in the number of our students 
of theology lies in the lack of adjustment between religious 
and secular education. One phase of this estrangement, the 
isolation of theological schools and its unfortunate consequences 
both for the study of theology and for the universities, I have 
discussed elsewhere.’* To how great an extent education in the 
stages below the college and university has become secularized, 
is not generally understood, on account of the rapidity with 
which the process of secularization has gone on. Though the 
choice of a career is in most cases not definitely fixed while the 
student is in the secondary school, his field of choice is so 


% “The State Universities and the Churches,” Proceedings of the Conference 
on Religious Education, University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. III (1906), No. 8, 
Pt. 2; “The Problem of Religious Instruction in the State Universities,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Religious Education Association (1908); “The State Universities 
and Theology,” The Outlook, Vol. XC (1908), pp. 27-209. 
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restricted by his selection of studies in this period as to confine 
him, in respect to facility of professonal preparation, within 
narrow limits. This is particularly the case with theology, for 
the advantageous pursuit of which the student must have a pre- 
vious knowledge of Greek. 

The academy of the olden time, the preparatory department 
of the denominational college, and the college course in vogue 
to the late eighties and early nineties, led directly and easily to 
the study of theology; Greek, Latin, mathematics, and moral 
philosophy in some form were staples of instruction, with a 
certain amount of prescribed work in the modern languages, 
English, history, and the natural sciences. Now—how great is 
the change! 

In 1890 nearly one-third of all our students in secondary 
schools still were in academies and private high schools; in 1906, 
only one student in eight (12.34 per cent.). Furthermore, of 
the 101,755 students reported in secondary institutions of pri- 
vate support in 1906, 45,609 were in non-sectarian schools; only 
56,146 were reported in denominational schools, distributed as 
follows: 


Denomination | Instructors | Students 


Roman Catholic E | 19,949 
Episcopal 38 55391 
Presbyterian : 2,907 
Methodist Episcopal South f 2,179 
Congregational 5 | 2,611 
Lutheran 4 | 1,789 
| 6,454 


56,146 


5.770 


Of this number about 27,000 were boys. In the same year 
35,951 boys of secondary rank were reported in “private uni- 
versities and colleges,” of which a considerable proportion were 
under denominational control. While exact figures are not 
obtainable, it is easy to see how small a number of boys of 
secondary rank (50,000 would be a fair guess) in comparison 
with the whole number of boys pursuing secondary studies 
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(415,038) were in the classes of institutions in which the claims 
of the ministry may be presumed to have been kept before them, 
and in which the course is so laid out as to lead easily to the 
study of theology. 

In 1905-6 students of Greek were reported in only 731 out 
of 8,031 public high schools; that is, in nine-tenths of our public 
high schools there was no Greek at all. The number of stu- 
dents of Greek among the 722,692 students in public high schools 
was 8,886, of whom only 4,510 were boys. In the private 
secondary schools at the same time 6,355 students were taking 
Greek, of whom 5,184 were boys; possibly nearly as many more 
were enrolled in Greek classes in college preparatory departments. 
On the most favorable showing we can hardly suppose that more 
than thirteen or fourteen thousand boys of secondary rank are 
studying Greek in the United States at the present time. In 
1898-99 the students of Greek in public high schools alone num- 
bered 14,858. The number has been so reduced because the 
whole trend of the high school as “the people’s college’’ has 
been against subjects requested by few students, and of late in 
the direction of so great freedom of choice as to put a handicap 
on subjects known to be difficult. Had the enrolment of students 
of Greek in the public high schools since 1890 kept pace with the 
enrolment of students of Latin in the same schools the number 
would have exceeded 20,000 in 1898-99, and 30,000 in 1905-6: 
and 30,000 students divided up among 8,000 high schools would 
make an average of less than four to each school. 

In 1905-6 more than 35 per cent. of the graduates 
of public high schools had so shaped their courses of study as 
to be able to enter college; and as we have seen, of the schools 
from which these were graduated less than one in ten had Greek. 
We may suppose that at the present time seven students out of 
eight in secondary schools are in public high schools. The per- 
centage of those who make the high-school course preparatory 
to college increases every year.1* Recruits for theology should 


“The percentages of high-school graduates prepared for college are as fol- 


lows for seven years: 30.28 in 1900, 31.27 in 1901, 31.72 in 1902, 32.70 in 1903, 
34.18 in 1904, 35.55 in 1905, 35.59 in 1906. 
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come chiefly from the colleges and the literary departments of 
the universities. The best men of college rank who are attracted 
to the ministry and have not had Greek in the preparatory 
school, having looked over the course of special training lead- 
ing to the profession, generally conclude that they cannot meet 
the requirements of preparation in a reasonable time, and turn 
aside to other work. The secularizing of American education 
has put a greater handicap on preparation for theology than 
upon that for any other calling. To secure recruits of the right 
quality and sufficient number from the ranks of college men 
who have not had Greek is manifestly impracticable; and this 
aspect of the problem is complicated still further by the enrol- 
ment of so large a proportion of the college students of the 
country in state institutions. 

On the part of theological seminaries there has lately been 
manifested a tendency to meet the situation by relaxing the 
requirements in Greek, if not also in Hebrew, for their students. 
With how great danger this alternative is fraught, not alone for 
the future of theological study but for the influence of the 
ministry, has been made clear by the papers already presented 
in this discussion. And it is no less impracticable to think of 
restoring the conditions of study prevalent in the last century, 
and of offsetting by competition of private institutions the trend 
of the public high school away from the studies leading to 
theology. The only adequate remedy is that suggested by the 
situation. Greek must be restored to our secondary schools; 
then the number of young men having Greek will be large 
enough to furnish a full quota to theological study. It is not 
necessary that a decision to study theology be reached in the 
period of secondary study. Let Greek be offered in our public 
schools by suitable teachers under such conditions that the pur- 
suit of it will not be a handicap in completing a course for 
graduation, and enough students will take it to make a college 
constituency from which abundant recruits for theology can be 
chosen. 

The justification of the support of secondary as of other 
schools by taxation lies in the service that will be rendered to 
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society by those who have received the benefits which they con- 
fer. If our secularized education fails to provide society with 
adequate leadership on the religious side, does not the remedy 
lie with the taxpayers? Do we not need a ministry, educated 
in the best sense of the word, as much as we need trained 
lawyers, physicians, and engineers? Surely no one would main- 
tain that the moral and religious interests are less to be safe- 
guarded than the material interests of society; else why is it 
agreed among reasonable men that church property should be 
exempt from taxation? 

If the situation is once understood, it will be righted. Teach- 
ers and school administrators as a class are religious men, and 
American communities are at heart not indifferent to the claims 
of religion. Let us suppose that in a given city the clergy and 
the teachers should unite in requesting that provision be made 
for Greek in the high school, even if the number pursuing the 
study should be below that fixed for the forming of classes in 
“practical” subjects; can we believe that the average board of 
education would resist the appeal ? 

The amount of Greek that candidates for theology acquire 
after entering college or the theological school can never be 
made adequate without the sacrifice of other work of funda- 
mental importance. The service which our institutions of 
secondary and collegiate education are rendering in return for 
their support will not be complete until there is such a readjust- 
ment as shall put the study of theology on as favorable a foot- 
ing as other professional study. The first step in such a 
readjustment must be the introduction of the study of Greek more 
generally into the public high schools, a step which does not lack 
justification also on other grounds. 


ELECTIVE SUBJECTS IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM? 


W. C. BAGLEY 
University of Illinois 


The subject of high-school electives has been actively dis- 
cussed in educational gatherings for the last decade. These 
discussions, however, as reported in the educational journals and 
in the published proceedings of various associations, have been 
mainly theoretical, and furnish but little testimony as to the 
actual working of the elective principle in secondary schools. 
There are two notable exceptions to this general rule. In 1886 
the high-school course in Newton, Mass., was so readjusted as 
to group the subjects of the curriculum into three large classes: 
first, required subjects—English, history, and the elements of 
physics and chemistry; secondly, alternative subjects, giving the 
pupils a choice between either botany and zoology, advanced 
physics and botany, chemistry and mineralogy, geology and 
economics, psychology and physical geography, ethics and psy- 
chology, and logic and astronomy—in any case, requiring a well- 
defined core of science running through the four years of the 
course; and thirdly, the freely elective subjects which included 
all of the mathematical subjects, foreign languages, and drawing. 
After seven years of work under this system, its results were 
carefully investigated by Dr. E. J. Goodwin, and embodied in a 
paper published in the Educational Review (February, 1893). 
Dr. Goodwin concluded that the net results of this new pro- 
gramme were as follows: (1) to increase the interest in required 
and alternative subjects; (2) to make the work in elective sub- 
jects more attentive and enthusiastic; (3) to rectify the mistakes 
made under the older system through its abortive attempt to 
determine, once and for all, the capacities and interests of the 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Illinois High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, November 23, 1907. 
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pupil the moment that he enters the high school; (4) to increase 
the average length of school life; (5) to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for strong and ambitious pupils to do more than the 
work formerly required; (6) to eliminate the “special” student ; 
and (7) to secure increased support and approval from the 
patrons of the school. These conclusions were based upon evi- 
dence, largely statistical, drawn from the school records. 

In 1895, all subjects in the curriculum of the Galesburg, IIl., 
High School were made elective. Four years later, Superin- 
tendent W. L. Steele reported the following results (Addresses 
and Proceedings, N. E. A., 1899): (1) a decrease in the number 
of pupils dropping out of the high school prior to graduation; 
(2) closer relations between teachers and pupils growing out of 
the consultations with regard to electives; (3) an increase in 
the confidence of the pupils in their teachers and of teachers in 
their pupils; (4) more cordial relations between high-school 
teachers and the eighth-grade teachers; (5) an increase of the 
work done by pupils over the amount required by the older 
programme; (6) a wide extension of the privileges of the high 
school to a class of pupils who, under the older system, ended 
their school life with the eighth grade; (7) an increase in the 
high-school enrolment of 121 per cent., while the enrolment in 
the grades, which may be taken as an approximate index of 
the growth in population, was only 9g per cent. 

I have encountered in the literature no records of the actual 
results of offering high-school electives in which the conclusions 
were negative in their character. This is not due to the fact that 
the experiment has never failed, but rather to the fact that it 
is usually only the successful experiment that finds its way into 
print—a condition that one must continually bear in mind when 
judging the results of a reform movement. In education, at 
least, the limelight of publicity often hides as much truth as it 
reveals.? 


? Negative evidence is not lacking, however, in the college and university 
field, as witness the following extract from the last annual report of President 
J. G. Schurman, of Cornell University: “The course in arts is believed (by the 
students) to be easier than the course in engineering or medicine or law. 
This disparagement is probably well founded. Arts students have not a definite 
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This paucity of data with regard to actual results led the 
writer to address a circular letter to a number of high-school 
principals throughout the country. In all, one hundred of these 
letters were sent: (1) to principals of the larger high schools 
(the principal of one of the high schools in the largest city of 
each state being commonly selected); (2) to principals of the 
smaller high schools (chosen at random, one or more for each 
state, from the list of active members of the N. E. A.); (3) to 
the principals of four endowed secondary schools; and (4) the 
same letter, with some additional questions, to six university 
professors of education. 

To these letters, sixty-five replies were received, represent- 
ing experience in twenty-nine states, which, in turn, represented 
every section of the country. The majority of the principals 
replying had had experience with courses offering “free” elect- 
ives. All, as far as could be learned, had had experience with 
elective courses. Every type of high school was represented, 
except the very smallest. Approximately one-half of the replies 
came from cities of more than fifty thousand inhabitants. 

The first question, “What, in your experience, has been the 
net result of offering “free” electives to pupils of high-school 
grade?” was answered by fifty-six correspondents. Sixteen of 
these gave the verdict, “Detrimental; twenty were inclined to 
believe that the practice had proved beneficial with some import- 
ant qualifications to be noted later; twenty declared without 
qualification that the results had been beneficial. 

The second question, “Does the practice of offering ‘free’ 
electives tend in any way to place a premium upon ‘snap 
courses’?” was aimed to determine whether this important objec- 
tion to electives had its basis in experience. It elicited some very 
definite evidence. Thirty-three said that “snap” courses were 
encouraged by the practice; seventeen were equally confident that 
electives did not have this influence; six maintained that they 
could not judge, owing to the fact that there were no “snap” 
goal before them like students in the professional and technical courses, and 


lazy students take advantage of the elective system, which is peculiar to the 
course in arts,” 
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courses in their schools; and one was bold enough to assert that 
an occasional “snap” course is a desideratum in a well-balanced 
curriculum. Most of those who answered the question qualified 
their statements, some saying that the practice tended toward the 
selection of easy courses but that these should always be elim- 
inated ; others that the principal could regulate the matter; others 
that the factor operated in the earlier years but not in the later 
years of the course. 

The third question, “Does the practice tend to break up the 
coherence (logical or psychological) of the curriculum?” (an- 
other strong argument of the opponents of the elective system), 
brought out less unanimity of opinion. Twelve said that it need 
not; fifteen that it did not; and twenty that it did. One said, 
“Yes, but it is better to break up the coherence than to turn 
pupils out of the high school.” Those who discriminated between 
logical and psychological coherence generally believed the psy- 
chological coherence to be preserved because of the continuity 
of the interest, although the logical continuity was broken. It 
was further asked if the breaking of the continuity was detri- 
mental to the pupils’ development; the prevailing opinion of 
those who answered was that the influence was detrimental. 

The next question drew out some rather more tangible testi- 
mony. It was aimed to discover what factors operated most fre- 
quently in determining a pupil’s choice of an elective subject. 
Nine motives that seemed likely to operate were stated and the 
person answering the question was asked to indicate which of 
these he deemed the most important. In many of the replies, the 
nine factors were arranged in the order of their supposed influ- 
ence; in others certain selected factors were named as apparently 
of equal importance; others named a single factor. In order to 
reduce the data to numerical form, a value of nine was given 
to each factor mentioned first on any list when arranged in the 
order of influence; a value of eight was given to each factor 
mentioned second: and so on. When two or more factors 
were stated as equally important, they were all given the same 
value. The weights were then computed, with the following 
results : 
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Ease with which a selected subject may be “passed” 259 weights 
Recognition by pupil of ultimate value of subject-matter.... 215 weights 
Intrinsic interest of subject-matter 185 weights 
Personal fondness for certain teachers weights 

weights 
Respect for the ability of certain teachers weights 


SP DN 


Peculiar needs of local environment weights 


It should be said that the factor that stands third on the list, 
“Recognition by pupil of ultimate value of subject-matter,” was 
interpreted by many to include the recognition of the value of 
subject-matter for fulfilling college-entrance requirements. 
Where this was separately or explicitly stated in the replies, an 
appropriate weight was given to it, with the result that the factor 
of college-entrance requirements as determining electives should 
stand after the ninth factor named above, having a weight of 
104. Undoubtedly some of the weight attached to the third 
factor belongs really with college-entrance requirements. The 
latter factor did not appear in the original list because it was 
assumed that a pupil who elected subjects in order to fulfil con- 
ventional entrance requirements was, in effect, pursuing a pres- 
cribed course. This assumption failed to consider the fact that 
the entrance requirements of the western colleges are much 
more elastic than those of the eastern colleges, and consequently 
permit the principle of election to operate. 

The last question had direct reference to the relative propor- 
tion of prescribed and elective work in an ideal high-school 
programme. The answers represent almost every possible opin- 
ion. Indeed, it is extremely hard to find two of the sixty-six 
principals in even approximate agreement, except upon points 
of a very general nature. Only four placed themselves upon 
record as recommending no “free” electives ; of these, two would 
have a broad range of elective courses. Only one of the sixty- 
six thought that a single course was sufficient for all pupils. It 
is hardly necessary to say that his choice fell upon the traditional 
classical course preparing for college. The remainder would 
grant some freedom in the choice of subject-matter within courses 
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that are more or less definitely prescribed in respect of the main 
line of work. On the other hand, only two cast their votes for a 
completely elective course in the high school, and these qualify 
the recommendation in various ways. In general, there is a 
tendency to grant a minimum of election during the first two 
years of the course. The trend of opinion is that not more than 
two-fifths of the work in the first year should be elective, and 
many say not more than one-fourth or one-fifth. For the third 
year there is a diversity of opinion, while, for the fourth year, 
the tendency is toward one-half elective work, with a strong 
radical wing favoring all elective, and a strong conservative 
wong favoring from two-thirds to three-fourths prescribed. 

With regard to the subject-matter that should be required, 
there seems to be even a wider difference of opinion. One prin- 
cipal would make English alone requisite upon all pupils ; another 
recommends science alone; another English and mathematics; 
still another English and manual training; another would add 
science to English and mathematics; another would add history 
to these; and there are three among those making definite 
recommendations who would have English, mathematics, a for- 
eign language, history, and science pursued by all pupils. 

From the data presented, it is clear that there is little agree- 
ment among high-school men with regard to the value of the 
elective principle as applied to secondary schools. On the other 
hand, there are very strong expressions of individual opinion, 
speaking now of the success, now of the failure, of the principle 
in actual test. These judgments sometimes counterbalance each 
other in a very interesting way. For example, the following 
extracts represent replies from large high schools in cities of more 
than fifty thousand inhabitants : 

1. From my experience of the last eight years with this almost com- 
pletely elective system, I see no need for greater requirements than we have. 

2. We have by no means arrived at any solution of the question of 


electives. I think that in the immediate past we have gone entirely too far 
in that direction. 

3. Under a well-directed elective system the work required and accom- 
plished in any one course was increased ten to fifteen per cent 
net result in S (six years’ observation as principal) of the elective 
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system, under my own supervision, which was careful and thorough, was 
beneficent. 

4. We had for many years a system of substitutions which approached 
electives. It has been discarded, and we think an election among courses 
much better. 

5. For five years the largest school of this city was in a most thoroughly 
demoralized condition. The elective system was put in force and carried 
to its logical conclusion. At present, under a new principal, things are much 
better; but the educational progress of hundreds of boys and girls was 
shipwrecked, graduation made easy, honors cheap, and many found them- 
selves after three or four years of work in the high school still two or 
three years away from possible meeting of college requirements, owing to the 
fact that they had drifted hither and thither without fixed standards or 
definite lines of work. It has been my lot to readjust the work of many 


boys who have been thus shipwrecked. 


The diversity of opinion is still more clearly shown in the 
more theoretical discussions of the problem, which many of the 
correspondents included in their replies. The interest which this 
problem has for high-school men is evidenced by the fact that 
fully one-half of those answering the questions either supported 
or attacked the elective principle from the standpoint of theory. 
It has been possible from these replies rather roughly to classify 


those arguments, both pro and con, that have made the strongest 
appeal to men actually engaged in secondary school work. A 
brief summary of these arguments, with illustrative excerpts 
from the correspondence, follows: 

I. Advocates of the elective principle, reasoning from the 
psychological point of view, maintain that no single prescribed 
course, or group of prescribed courses, can adequately develop 
the capacities of all pupils. They assume that individual varia- 
tion is extreme, and that no two individuals require the same 
treatment. This argument is typically represented by the follow- 
ing extracts from the correspondence: 

1. Pupils are differentiated in respect to interests and needs; and while 
this differentiation becomes more marked as development proceeds, still it 
must be recognized as early as the high-school period. Absolute uniformity 
of studies in the high school cannot be justified on any other grounds than 
the insecure one of formal discipline. 

2. No one study is essential to development at high-school age. Children 
differ so enormously that their best interests require (theoretically) 
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unlimited flexibility in courses of study in order to secure best studies and 
best order of studies for individual growth. 

3. No one can tell just what all ought to have. It is a part of the most 
important training of the high school to give the pupils opportunity for 
expressing individual judgment concerning their own needs. 


On the other hand, there are some who recognize the weight 
of the argument for recognizing individual differences, and yet 
question the efficiency of elective subjects in meeting the need. 
There are still others who would not admit the validity of the 
argument, maintaining, apparently, that social stability implies a 
community rather than a diversity of ideals and interests. The 
following extract suggests this point of view: 

On general principles I am opposed to the “free” elective system. It 
leads to an over-development of individualism which has already played 
havoc with many excellent school systems and is destined to do more mis- 
chief if it is not speedily checked. There have been strong conservative 
influences at work protecting the school system against such an educational 
pandemonium as would, I believe, result from carrying the elective system 
to the extreme that was first suggested by its great promoter. 


II. A second argument in favor of electives is of a more 
practical nature, although resting at basis upon psychological 


principles. It assumes that a pupil who determines in some 
measure his own course of study, will pursue that course with 
ereater enthusiasm, and thus work much more economically and 
effectively than he would otherwise. While this argument is 
rather strongly supported by the testimony of actual results (for 
instance, in the Newton experiment noted above), it is explicitly 
advanced by very few of the correspondents. 


1. The question of attitude of will is more important than any question 
of logical or psychological arrangement of the curriculum. If election is 
allowed, and teachers are faithful, pupils adopt a different attitude toward 
school, the faculty, and the work. Enthusiasm is easy, and this is worth 
while. I am not sure that the subjects of any of the ordinary curricu- 
lums are. 

2. The introduction of the elective system has, on the whole, greatly 
enriched the work of the secondary school. Pupils really apply themselves 
better when they pursue courses of their own choosing to some extent. I 
believe, too, that the outcome for the pupil is much better than when he is 
required to pursue an inflexible programme of studies. 
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One principal recognizes the weight of this argument, implic- 
itly if not explicitly, when he suggests that the pupil be led to 
believe that he is making a “free” choice, although, in reality, the 
whole matter will have been determined for him. 

III. A third argument is still more practical in its nature. 
It assumes that the presence of electives will attract to the high 
school pupils who might otherwise end their school life with the 
eighth grade, and keep in the high school pupils who otherwise 
would leave before the conclusion of the four-years’ course. In 
more than one case, the correspondents admit the defects of the 
elective system, but maintain that the “softening” tendencies are 
more than counterbalanced by the increased attractiveness of the 
high school to eighth-grade pupils and the increased hold that it 
has upon pupils who would otherwise be tempted to withdraw. 
The argument in this case is frankly one of expediency. 

IV. Very closely related to this practical argument is the 
more general contention that no single prescribed course or 
group of prescribed courses can fit all pupils adequately to meet 
the demands of a social environment that is becoming increas- 
ingly complex. This position is taken by a university professor 
of education: 


The American secondary school, in a large way, undertakes to provide 
useful education for various types of youths from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. If the high school fully serves its purpose, it should carefully 
study the educational needs of the various possible groups of students which 
it is economically feasible for the school to distinguish... .. Now the 
needs of these groups, whether culturally, socially, or vocationally, differ 
widely. Most of them ought to have English, literature and composition, 
though for some girls from cultured homes the school, at present, can add 
nothing to their opportunities. A few (probably destined for college) 
should have a foreign language, and for four years; a few (and only a few) 
should have algebra and geometry; more should have arithmetic, modified 
to their vocational needs (differing for the clerk, the prospective mechanic, 
the home-keeper) ; many should have history, drawing, a science, practical 
economics, and civics. Opportunities for the study of commercial sub- 
jects, manual training, agriculture, etc., should be open. In the vocational 
lines, courses should be quite rigid (so far as vocational work alone is 
concerned) with a view to producing known kinds of efficiency; but not all 
students taking, for example, bookkeeping or typewriting should be com- 
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pelled to follow the strictly vocational courses involving these subjects. I 
chiefly favor election because in the present state of our knowledge of edu- 
cational values we have no proof that our traditional and arbitrary pre- 
scriptions are of value to the student. All over the United States, for 
example, girls are studying algebra and geometry, giving thereto a large part 
of their learning energy. Have we the slightest proof that in this case the 
results are worth while? For the prospective mechanic or college student, 
the situation may be quite different. In New York City, where it should 
be known that most of the students (in those high schools patronized by the 
wage-earners) will stay only one or two years, every effort is made to have 
a very large number take Latin. What do we know about the educational 
value of this subject for these students? The child’s guess or the parent’s 
prejudice may be at least as wise as our impersonal prescription. I regard 
it as sheer impudence on the part of a high-school principal to say what 
subjects a student must study unless he knows the purposes thereof 

Of course I grant that children have little wisdom in choosing, and 
parents not much more; but neither has the impersonal and collective tra- 
dition which today requires all students to take mathematics and only 
reluctantly lets a few escape from Latin, and sneakingly favors at least 
three foreign languages, none of which is learned to any satisfactory degree 
by more than I per cent. or other small number of pupils. In other words, 
the educational possibilities of the high school demand that each pupil find 
his best place; and, in the absence of any real knowledge on the part of 
teachers and principals, the pupil can find his place as well as the impersonal 
programme of the school can show it to him—with the exceptions noted 
above. 


This relative advantage of the elective system, in catering 
more equitably to social needs, holds a prominent place in De 
Garmo’s defense of electives. (See Principles of Secondary 
Education, p. 176. ) 

V. Three additional arguments in favor of electives are pro- 
posed by one or two correspondents: (1) an elective system 
permits strong pupils to do more work than they would be per- 
mitted to do under a prescribed course; (2) “free” election tends 
to prevent the condition so often found under a course or group 
system, compelling a pupil to make a permanent choice at the 
outset of his high-school work when he is least able to choose 
intelligently; (3) an elective system permits the emphasis of 
certain subjects that are peculiarly related to local needs. In 
respect of the last argument, it should be noted that the reports 
give comparatively little weight to the factor of the peculiar 
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needs of the local environment in determining the choice of 
electives. Indeed, the only pronounced cases are reported from 
college communities where the presence of a higher institution 
determines the choice of secondary studies with reference to their 
entrance value. 

The arguments against the elective principle, as gleaned from 
the correspondence, fall into the following groups: 

I. Pupils of high-school age cannot be trusted to choose their 
subjects wisely. Of a large number of replies that mention this 
argument, the following extracts are typical: 

1. Personally I am in favor of the prescribed course rather than the 
free elective course I hold this opinion, first, because the pupils are 
inexperienced in the various educational fields of study and therefore can- 
not choose with that wisdom that should be exercised in the outlining of a 
progressive course of study. I am sure that one of the main purposes of 
the high school is to open to the pupil the various fields of knowledge so that 
later he may be able to choose the line that appeals to him as worth while. 

2. The ninth-grade pupil cannot safely be allowed to choose freely 
The field is comparatively new. He should be trained in the matter of wise 
choice as he advances in the course. 

3. I do not think that superintendents and boards should be too arbi- 
trary in determining what boys should study. Neither do I think that the 
school authorities should make an absolute surrender to the inexperience and 
ignorance of boys and parents. Some people in advocating free electives 
for children have contended that pupils in the grammar schools should be 
permitted to outline their courses of study. I think such a proposition is 
monstrous and silly. 

4. In the main the choice of experienced and trained elders is more 
reliable than that of a high-school student. They know the life the student 


prepares for as he does not. 


II. That the elective principle tends unduly to “soften” the 
curriculum is indubitably apparent from the evidence of the 
results of the system in its actual working, as indicated in the 
summary given above. A university professor of education, in 
advancing this argument as a theoretical objection to electives, 
adds some interesting testimony from his own experience with 
high-school graduates : 


I am free to confess that the boys and girls who are coming to our 
colleges to-day have not that depth of knowledge nor that thought power 
that characterized the boys and girls of ten or fifteen years ago. Whether 
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this is the product of “free” electives in the high school, or of the effemi- 
nizing of our teaching force, or of the spirit of the times, or of other condi- 
tions, I cannot definitely say, but I am Germanic enough to believe that, in our 
desire for quantity and oftentimes for ease, we sacrifice power in the stu- 
dent. Another effect that I have noticed as I have studied schools through- 
out the various parts of the country, is in the scholastic attitude of the 
pupils. You do not find that determined spirit that is bound to conquer 
that I think I used to see when I was in the actual work myself. I have 
great faith in the after effect of the mastery of the more difficult lines of 
school study. I do not mean by this that school work should be uninterest- 
ing. I simply mean that, to produce the best results, it must be effortful. I 
would not want to say that electives tend to place a premium upon “snap” 
courses, yet I feel that there is some truth in it, and I am disposed to 
believe, as I know from college experience, that elections are often made, 
not from the educational worth of the subject. but for the regard in which 
the teacher who is instructing in the subject is held. 


III. This argument involves another, more general in its 
nature. The principle of election assumes that all subjects of 
study are of equal educative value. Although not explicitly 
stated by opponents of the system, this is implied in the extract 
just quoted, and it is furthermore assumed as a negative argu- 


ment by a great many advocates of the system in their assertion 
that “snap” courses should be eliminated—that is, that all sub- 
jects can and should be made equally difficult and consequently 
equally valuable from the standpoint of “discipline.” The ques- 
tion involves the theory of disciplinary values, which cannot be 
discussed at this time, but it is interesting to note that the large 
majority of the correspondents assume (and often strenuously 
assert) that the subjects must be difficult of mastery if their full 
value as educative agencies is to be realized. How hard it is to 
equalize all subjects in point of difficulty is apparent to all who 
have tried to adjust high-school programmes, or who have sat 
through the periodic discussions of students’ work in college 
faculty meetings. One principal, in answering the question, “Do 
electives tend to place a premium upon ‘snap’ courses?” affirms 
despairingly, “Yes, if you have ‘snap’ courses—and we have 
them in spite of ourselves.” In the writer’s experience, attempts 
to make all subjects equally difficult have generally proved 
abortive. They have commonly adopted the expedient of impos- 
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ing upon the pupil long assignments of reading that he cannot 
digest or the making of voluminous note-books that simply 
involve mechanical labor. In other words, while the time that 
is to be “put in” in preparation for class work may be equalized 
for different subjects, the end is gained by imposing uneducative 
tasks. Some subjects seem inherently to be more difficult than 
others: they deal with abstract conceptions that demand closer 
and more sustained attention. The numerous researches upon 
fatigue seem unquestionably to have established this principle. 

IV. The other objections that are either stated or implied in 
the correspondence may be briefly formulated. (1) The un- 
restricted application of the principle of election makes an illogical 
and incoherent course. The educative function of logical organi- 
zation can scarcely be brought into question, for it has been 
demonstrated by accurate experiments that organization promotes 
the facility and ease with which the organized elements may be 
recalled when needed in the solution of actual situations. 
(2) The elective principle encourages “flitting about” from one 
department of knowledge or training to another, catering to the 
instinctive but often disastrous desire for change and variety, 
and precluding that persistent application to a single field of 
endeavor which, alone, will bring measurable results either in 
knowledge or in efficiency. (3) The elective principle demands 
theoretically a large school well manned with exceptionally 
capable teachers. Even under these conditions, the difficulties 
of properly supervising so many different lines of work are 
greatly increased over what they would be under a course or 
group programme; consequently the opportunities for “scamped” 
work are greatly multiplied. 

On the whole, may it not reasonably be contended that the 
principle of “free” election, as applied both to the college and to 
the secondary school, marks a period of transition in educational 
development necessitated by the very wide and rapid extension 
of the privileges of secondary and higher education during the 
past three or four decades? On both types of institution, the 
material prosperity that has been the prime factor in this exten- 
sion of educational privileges has made inordinate demands. 
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Both the college and the secondary school have found them- 
selves face to face with a situation that demanded a radical 
readjustment of their methods and organization. The elective 
principle is the first vague effort at an adequate readjustment. 
Wherever it has been successfully applied, however, it has been 
at the price of most careful supervision and watchfulness. The 
prevailing opinion, both in the colleges and in the high schools, 
seems to be that the highest efficiency is correlated with the 
rigidly prescribed technical and vocational courses. As fast as 
these are differentiated and organized, therefore, one may expect 
the free election of subjects to become less and less necessary for 
meeting social needs. 

This tendency toward vocational and technical courses, how- 
ever, brings into prominence a question that must be answered 
sooner or later. If the idea of a “general” education is not to be 
abandoned entirely, a sounder principle than that of “free” elec- 
tion must be found upon which to base it. The wide diversity 
of opinion among the correspondents who have been quoted 
above indicates a most pressing need for the investigation of 
educational values. Indeed, it is not too much to say that upon 
the solution of this perplexing problem, further advances in the 
organization of curricula absolutely depend. 
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FOURTH REPORT ON THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
COURSE IN BOTANY 


FORMULATED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR PLANT 
MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, NOW THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION OF THE BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA! 


FOREWORD 


At its meeting, December 28, 1900, the Society for Plant 
Morphology and Physiology, in the belief that education in its 
specialty should be a chief care of any scientific society, and in 
the knowledge that an authoritatively formulated high-school 
course in botany suitable for entrance to college would be accept- 
able to the College Entrance Examination Board, appointed a 
committee to formulate such a course. The committee outlined 
a course which it sent in printed form, in April, 1901, to members 
of the society and to prominent teachers of botany throughout 
the country. On this basis, and taking account of the informa- 
tion, suggestions, and criticisms received, the committee printed, 
in September, 1901, a revised course which was offered to the 
College Entrance Examination Board and accepted in De- 
cember, 1901. It was published by the Board in its Official 
Document, No. 8, issued January 10, 1902, and examinations 
were held thereon in June, 1902, and have been held every year 
since then. This course, with a statement of the principles in- 
volved in its formulation, was printed (in School Science) as the 
Third Report of the committee in May, 1902, which report, in 
reprinted form, has been very widely circulated. The committee 
was continued in charge of the course, and, on the basis of addi- 
tional experience and new information, recommended to the 
society, at its meeting in December, 1905, certain changes in the 
direction of simplification and clarification. These changes were 
approved by the society, were accepted by the College Entrance 

1 Publication No. 35 of the Botanical Society of America. 
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Examination Board and are incorporated in the course as printed 
in its Official Document, No. 35, of December I, 1907. On the 
merging of the botanical societies, the committee became a com- 
mittee of the Botanical Society of America; and on December 
31, 1907, it was made a standing Committee on Education, 
constituted as undersigned, and was instructed to prepare the 
present Report. 


W. F. GANONG, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
F. E. Lioyp, 
Mazapil, Zacatecas, Mexico. 


H. C. Cow 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, II1. 
June 8, 1908 


A SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE COURSE 


In authorizing the publication of the present Report, the Botanical 
Society of America voted the following recommendation: 

That all members of this society who are connected with universities or 
colleges be requested to bring before their respective faculties the fact that 
examinations are now being held every June, by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, in all the principal centers of the country, in a year’s thorough 
course in botany, a course ample to count as 1 point out of 14 or 15 for 
entrance, that such a course is already accepted as an entrance option in some 
colleges, and that it is desirable for the sake of the progress of the science, for 
the sake of the schools, and for the sake of the colleges that it be widely, or 
indeed universally, accepted by colleges as an option for entrance. 

The committee will venture to add that in spirit this recommendation is 
addressed to every college teacher of botany and to every college in the 
country. And if any explanation of the advantage to the science is needed, 
it will be found in the simple fact that under present educational conditions 
it is practically impossible for any subject to receive suitable consideration 
in the three upper years of most high schools unless it can be counted for 
entrance to college. 


PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THE COURSE IS FORMULATED 


1. It is founded upon the two important Reports of the National Edu- 
cational Association—the “Report of the Committee of Ten” (Washington, 
1893), and the Report on College Entrance Requirements (Chicago, 1899). 
These have been modified in accord with the results of more recent experi- 
ence, and the advice of leading teachers. 
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2. While intended primarily as an option for entrance to college, it is 
designed equally for the education in the high school of the general student 
who can follow the subject no farther; there are in botany no advantages in 
having the college preparatory and the general educational courses different, 
at least none that are at all commensurate with the additional burden thus 
laid upon the schools. 3 

3. It is designed to yield a mental discipline fully equal in quality and 
quantity to that yielded by any other subject studied for the same length 
of time. 

4. It should, if possible, have as a foundation a considerable body of 
botanical fact learned through nature-study in the lower schools; it should 
be given in one of the three upper years as part of a four years’ high-school 
course in the sciences; it should be considered and treated as an ele- 
mentary or preliminary course leading to second courses in college, and 
colleges accepting the option should arrange second courses to articulate 
economically with it. 

5. The immediate plan of its construction is very simple, namely, to 
include those topics in the leading divisions of the subject which most teach- 
ers now regard as fundamental, whether for their value in scientific train- 
ing, or as knowledge; but the individual teacher is left free to follow his 
own judgment as to sequence of topics, text and other books, and special 
methods. Advice is occasionally offered, however, upon important points 
in which most teachers are now known to agree. 

6. It recognizes the existence of, and provides for, two modes of pro- 
cedure in the sequence of topics. In one, which is that strongly advised by 
the committee, the general facts of plant structure and function, permitting 
a beginning with large and familiar objects and phenomena, are first studied, 
to be followed later by a study of representatives of the groups of plants 
from the lower to the higher; in the other the study of the groups is the 
backbone, as it were, of the course, which begins with the lowest forms and 
introduces the physiological and morphological topics at appropriate places 
in the ascending series. The two modes, however, lead to substantially the 
same result, and a common examination is practicable for both. 

7. The amount of work in the course is designed to occupy a year of 
five periods a week under good conditions. Where special circumstances, 
such as exceptional difficulty of obtaining material, etc., prevent the com- 
pletion of the entire amount while allowing its equivalent in thoroughness, 
it is recommended that some of the minor topics here and there be omitted 
rather than that the attempt be made to cover all superficially. To provide 
for this possibility the examination papers should always include a number 
of alternative questions. 

8. The time per week, inclusive of recitation, preparation, and laboratory 
should be the same as for any other subject. Where five periods a week, 
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with an hour of preparation for each, are demanded for other studies, this 
course should receive the equivalent of two recitation periods with their 
preparation, together with three double (not six separated) periods in the 
laboratory. Variation from this should be towards a greater, not a lesser 
proportion of laboratory work. The preparation of records of the labora- 
tory work, in which stress is laid upon diagrammatically accurate drawing 
and precise and expressive description, should be regarded as an integral 
part of the course; and these records, preferably in a notebook, should be 
counted at least one-third towards the students’ standing. 

9. The course is arranged in two parts, each occupying a half-year and 
complete in itself. This is in part to accord with principle 6, preceding, and 
in part to allow either a combination of a half year of botany with a half 
year of zodlogy to form a year’s course in biology, or else to provide a 
shorter course as needed in some schools. In any case a half-year course 
in botany should consist of Part I or Part II, never of a combination of 
both, a recommendation based partially upon educational principle and partly 
upon the practical difficulty of providing examinations and articulating later 
college courses with such diverse combinations. 

10. The course is intended to be relatively permanent, yet is modifiable 
in adaptation to changing educational conditions and the approved results 
of experience. Changes will not, however, be made for some time, and not 
until announced in a fifth edition of this report. The committee will wel- 
come all suggestions and criticisms. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE TOPICS TO BE STUDIED 


PART I. THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF (A) ANATOMY AND MORPHOLOGY, (B) 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY 


A. ANATOMY AND MorPHOLOcy. 


The Seed. Four types (dicotyledon without and with endosperm, a 
monocotyledon and a gymnosperm); structure and homologous parts. 
Food supply; experimental determination of its nature and value. 
Phenomena of germination and growth of embryo into a seedling, 
(including bursting from the seed, assumption of position and unfold-- 
ing of parts). 

The Shoot. Gross anatomy of a typical shoot; including the relation- 
ships of position of leaf, stem (and root), the arrangement of leaves 
and buds on the stem, and deviations (through light adjustment, etc.) 
from symmetry. Buds, and the mode of origin of new leaf and stem; 
winter buds in particular. Specialized and metamorphosed shoots 
(stems and leaves). General structure and distribution of the leading 
tissues of the shoot; annual growth; shedding of bark and leaves. 


The Root. Gross anatomy of a typical root; position and origin of 


secondary roots; hair-zone, cap and growing-point. Specialized and 
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metamorphosed roots. General structure and distribution of the lead- 
ing tissues of the root. 

The Flower. Structure of a typical flower, especially of ovule and 
pollen; functions of the parts. Comparative morphological study of 
four or more different marked types, with the construction of trans- 
verse and longitudinal diagrams. 

The Fruit. Structure of a typical fruit. Comparative morphological 
study of four or more marked types with diagrams. 


This comparative morphological study of flowers and fruits may advan- 
tageously be postponed to the end of II, and then taken up in connection with 
classification of the Angiosperms. ° 

The Cell. Cytoplasm, nucleus, sap-cavity, wall. 

As to the study of the cell, it is by no means to be postponed for con- 
sideration by itself after the other topics, as its position in the above outline 
may seem to imply, but it is to be brought in earlier, along with the study of the 
shoot or root, and cotitinued from topic to topic. Although enough study of 
the individual cell is to be made to give an idea of its structure (a study which 
may very advantageously be associated with the physiological topics mentioned 
first under B), the principal microscopical work should consist in the recog- 
nition and study of the distribution of the leading tissues. 


B. PHysi0Locy AND Ecoxocy. 
Role of water in the plant; absorption (osmosis), path of transfer, 
transpiration, turgidity and its mechanical value, plasmolysis. 
Photosynthesis; Dependence of starch formation upon chlorophyl, light 


and carbon dioxide; evolution of oxygen, observation of starch grains. 
Respiration; need of oxygen in growth, evolution of carbon dioxide. 
Digestion; Digestion of starch with diastase, and its rdle in translocation 
of foods. 
Irritability; Geotropism, heliotropism and hydrotropism. 
Growth; localization in higher plants; amount in elongating stems; 
relationships to temperature. 
Fertilization; sexual and vegetative reproduction. 


Although for convenience of reference, the physiological topics are here 
grouped together, they should by no means be studied by themselves and apart 
from anatomy and morphology. On the contrary, they should be taken up 
along with the study of the structures in which the processes occur, and which 
they help to explain; thus,—photosynthesis should be studied with the leaf, as 
should also transpiration, while digestion may best come with germination, 
osmotic absorption with the root, and so on. The student should either try, or 
at least aid in trying, experiments to demonstrate the fundamental processes 
indicated above in italics. 

Modifications (metamorphoses) of parts for special functions. 

Dissemination. Cross-pollination. 

Light relations of green tissues; leaf mosaics. 
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Special habitats; Mesophytes, Hydrophytes, Halophytes, Xerophytes; 
Climbers, Epiphytes, Parasites (and Saprophytes), Insectivora. 

The topics in ecology (particularly the first four and in part the fifth), like 
those in physiology, are to be studied not by themselves, but along with the 
structures with which they are most closely associated, as cross-pollination with 
the flower, dissemination with the seed, etc. The fifth may most advantageously 
be studied with G in Part II. 

In this connection field-work is of great importance, and, for some topics, 
is indispensable, though much may be done also with potted plants in green- 
houses, photographs, and museum specimens. It is strongly recommended that 
some systematic field-work be considered as an integral part of the course, 
co-ordinate in definiteness and value as far as it goes with the laboratory work. 
The temptations to haziness and guessing in ecology must be combated. 


PART II. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PLANT GROUPS, AND CLASSIFICATION 


A comprehensive summary of the great natural groups of plants, based 
upon the thorough study of the structure, reproduction and adaptations to 
habitat of one or two types from each group, supplemented and extended 
by more rapid study of other forms in those groups. Where living material 
is wanting for the latter, preserved material and even good pictures may 
be used, and a standard textbook should be thoroughly read. The general 
homologies from group to group should be understood, though it is not 
expected that these will be known in detail. 

In general, in this part of the course, it is recommended that much less 
attention be given to the lower and inconspicuous groups, and progressively 
more to the higher and conspicuous forms. 

Following is a list of recommended types from which, or their equiva- 
lents, selection may be made: 


A. ALGAE. Pleurococcus. Sphaerella, Spirogyra, Vaucheria, Fucus, 
Nemalion (or Polysiphonia or Coleochaete). 
Func. Bacteria, Rhizopus or Mucor, Yeast, Puccinia (or a powdery 
mildew), Corn Smut, Mushroom. 


Bacteria and yeast have obvious disadvantages in such a course, but their 
great economic prominence may justify their introduction. 


C. LicHens. Physcia (or Parmelia, or Usnea). 


D. BryopHytes. In Hepaticae, Radula (or Porella or Marchantia). In 
Musci, Mnium (or Polytrichum or Funaria). 


PTERIDOPHYTES. In Filicineae, Aspidium or equivalent, including, of 
course, the prothallus. 


In Equisetineae, Equisetum. 
In Lycopodineae, Lycopodium and Selaginella (or Isoetes). 


GYMNOSPERMS. Pinus or equivalent. 
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G. ANGIospERMS. A monocotyledon and a dicotyledon, to be studied with 
reference to the homologies of their parts with those in the above 
groups; together with representative plants of the leading subdivisions 


and principal families of Angiosperms. 


Classification should include a study of the primary subdivisions of the 
above groups, based on the comparison of the types with other living (pre- 
ferably) or preserved material. The principal subdivisions of the Angio- 
sperms, grouped on the Engler and Prantl system, should be understood. 

The ability to use manuals for the determination of the species of flower- 
ing plants is not considered essential in this course, though it is most desirable. 
It should not be introduced to the exclusion of any part of the course, but should 
be made voluntary work for those showing a taste for it. It should not 
be limited to learning names of plants, but should be made a study in the plan 
of classification as well. 

The preparation of an herbarium is not required nor recommended except 
as voluntary work for those with a taste for collecting. If made, it should not 
represent so much a simple accumulation of species as some distinct idea of 
plant associations, or of morphology, or of representation of the groups, etc. 


THE CORPORATE LIFE OF SCHOOL II 


(Concluding article) 


J. J. FINDLAY 
Manchester, England 


It is now my task to describe the way in which certain prin- 
ciples established in the first instance with reference to English 
boarding-schools have received a wider extension. There has al- 
ways been noticed among more thoughtful parents and teachers a 
distrust of the boarding-school. Many parents felt that their boys 
would be best educated if they were able to live at home and at 
the same time attend a public school where an active corporate 
life was maintained. But there were no such schools in exist- 
ence; at Harrow, and Eton, and other such schools, day-boys 
were not welcomed. It so happened, however, that among the 
newer boarding-schools one was established in 1860 at Clifton, a 
suburb of Bristol, where a large number of parents resided whose 
means enabled them to enter their sons at the school, and the 
head-master, Dr. Percival, who came from Rugby to take charge 
of the school, was in sympathy with such parents in their desire 
to share the benefits of the place. Under his régime the school 
rapidly became famous and many useful reforms were adopted 
which gave the school a distinguished position. Dr. Percival’s 
name will be familiar to American teachers, for he became after- 
ward a head-master of Rugby, maintaining there the best tra- 
ditions of Arnold and Temple; he has now for twelve years 
been on the episcopal bench, and is the one bishop who supports 
the present liberal government. While at Clifton, Percival estab- 
lished the “‘town-house” system;? the school consisted in all of 
some six hundred boys ranging from ten to nineteen years of 
age, four hundred of whom were boarders, coming chiefly from 
the great manufacturing towns of Lancashire, and two hundred 


‘Described by Mr. Tait, one of the town-house tutors, in The Journal of 
Education (London, 1884). 
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day-boys sleeping at home. These boarders lived in groups of 
fifty or sixty in houses built for the purpose near the school; 
in each of these a house tutor lived, with usually a younger 
teacher to help him, and each house, as we have seen in my pre- 
vious article, had a very distinct corporate life of its own, which 
displayed itself in all sorts of activities other than those which 
centered round the classroom. The problem was: How shall 
the “‘day-boy”’ be brought to his share in this corporate life? 
Those who work in these public schools believe that the effects 
of corporate life are equally or even more important than the 
effect of school lessons, and they could not therefore leave it to 
be a matter of indifference whether a scholar came within the 
circle of this influence or not. School games certainly play a 
greater part in the average logic development than arithmetic 
does: hence every boy must attend and be grouped for games as 
carefully as for lessons. The day-boys at Clifton were divided 
up into “houses,” a North-Town house and a South-Town house, 
each with its house tutor, with senior boys as house prefects, and 
with a reading-room as a meeting place for members of the 
house out of school hours. If the reader will turn back to my 
previous paper he will see that this plan maintained the princi- 
ples which had hitherto been displayed in connection with board- 
ers, except that the bond of intimacy between the members of a 
town house is less strong, simply because the day scholar lives at 
home and feels a bond of association with parents and friends 
there external to the school society. But it is well understood 
that during term time the school has the first claim upon his 
time—not only school lessons, but all sorts of out-of-school 
interests, of which games, though perhaps the chief, is only one. 
This plan has flourished at Clifton College for more than 


thirty years, and has been transplanted elsewhere either by teach- 
ers who worked under Dr. Percival, or by others like myself 
who came under the influence of Clifton traditions. It has not 
spread very rapidly for reasons which would take too long to 
expound,” but it is interesting to notice that within the last three 


2See The Educational Times (January, 1899) for an inquiry and report 


into “Corporate Life and Games in Secondary Schools.” 
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or four years various attempts on similar lines are being made. 
And the problem is naturally directed to inquire whether the 
principles at issue need to be confined, as at Clifton, to schools 
where the boarders are more numerous than day scholars; or 
whether, on the contrary, it is not equally important to see these 
principles at work in schools which are solely attended by scholars 
who sleep at home. Further, as soon as the experiment is fairly 
started in day schools, it is found that “the school” comes into 
a new relationship with and attitude toward “the parent.” 

These were two problems that I found myself able to handle, 
when in 1808 I was appointed head-master of a secondary school 
(called an intermediate school) to be opened in Cardiff. It was a 
new school, to be controlled by the municipality, in a community 
largely democratic in its ideas, and often said to be more like an 
American city, both in its good and evil aspects, than any other 
community on this side the Atlantic. The governors of the school 
were favorable to progressive plans in school management and 
gave their head-master a free hand. So there was a fair chance 
of conducting a pedagogic experiment, and during the five years 
that I conducted the school, there was adequate time to judge of 
the value of the house system. At the close of the five years, 
when I left to come to Manchester, some fear was expressed that 
the house system, and all it implied, might be endangered by 
changes in the teaching staff; the parents therefore sent in a letter 
to the governors urging that these plans of education should be 
continued, and they are so continued unto this day.* I mention 
this as the best evidence obtainable as to the success of such an 
experiment. Evidence of results in matters of education (as 
Dr. Rice among others has shown in his “Forum” investigations) 
is always difficult to gauge, particularly where the aim is, some- 
what vaguely, to train in character and social ideals as well as in 
physical powers: so a testimony from parents may be regarded in 
some sense as an approach to scientific proof in the relation of 
cause and effect. 


*I may also note that Sheffield, one of the largest cities in the north of 
Eng!and, has recently reorganized its principal secondary day school, calling it 
the King Edward VIIth School, and has adopted a similar plan of “houses.” 
Other schools in the North of England are following suit. 
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The arrangements were, briefly, as follows: Every member 
of the school community, teachers and scholars alike, with the 
sole exception of the head-master and the caretakers, were mem- 
bers of a “house;’’ each house consisted of some forty scholars, 
two or three of the elder being chosen as prefects with some 
authority over the rest; a senior teacher was house tutor, helped 
by a younger teacher as vice-tutor. Every scholar, as soon as he 
was admitted to the school, was entered as a member of some 
house, and remained a member till he left; very often he had a 
brother or friends in a house already. At first the houses were 
named by the letters of the alphabet; presently special names 
were given to commemorate services rendered to the school by 
distinguished citizens or others. The first duty of each house 
was to organize its athletics on the two afternoons, Tuesday and 
Thursday, assigned to games; every scholar played in some 
team or other unless a medical man certified that he should. not, 
in which case some other physical exercise was found for him. 
And games, although the chief, were not the only sphere of inter- 
est taken in hand by a house. The important point to note is 
that through these games and the social activities which these 
games and other activities called forth, the tutor in the course of 
years got to know individual scholars and to come into friendly 
relations with them in a way that cannot be realized during 
lesson hours. When important questions of the promotion—or 
at times of the punishment—of a scholar came up, or a question 
of his choice of studies, or equipment for some after-school 
career, the house tutor would always be able to advise, for his 
knowledge of the individual had been accumulating year by year. 
American teachers may consider that such an organization, with 
the prominent rdle assigned to the house tutor, would scarcely 
take the place, in the imagination of an American high-school 
boy, of the secret fraternity, where the boy is entirely independent 
of his teachers. I think, however, that the ordinary schoolboy 
is not really anxious for such independence; the fraternity is an 
organization suited to the later years of adolescence, at the 
college; the boy of twelve, fourteen, sixteen, even eighteen, 
is quite happy in a society where he is allowed play for his 
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gregarious instincts, without the entire exclusion of his elders. 
In fact I regard the secret fraternity, which has had faint ana- 
logues in English secondary schools, as an abnormal growth, due 
to the neglect of the American high school to organize itself as a 
society. The ordinary school is organized solely for curriculum 
purposes, and curricula are in the scholar’s eyes merely a side 
issue. The normal boy, like the normal man, finds his best inter- 
ests in social affairs, in the life of mankind as lived here and now; 


and at any age between eight and twenty-one the most natural 
direction for social interest to take is in the place where he meets 
his fellows day after day. Home has become too narrow for 
him; city and state are as yet too wide and abstract for his 
sympathies; school is the microcosm on which the young boy or 
girl plays a happy part before stepping on a broader stage. 


PARENT AND SCHOOL 


Now when a day school has so organized itself, claiming to 
absorb not only intellectual efforts, but the social sympathies of 
its scholars, there ensues in many cases, under the surface, a cer- 
tain struggle between school and home. The boy is not unwill- 
ing to lead the double life, to divide his interests and affections 
between two centers, but he is not yet prepared, as we adults are, 
to play the double part without any interchange or acquaintance 
between school and home. A man will easily run a business or 
a profession absolutely apart from his home life, and to that he 
sometimes adds a club life or a church life equally separate. To 
the child these divisions are not so easy. Many parents also are 
at first unwilling to let their children be so absorbed in school 
society. Hence I found that the same principles that justified 
the organization of a “house’’ system, lead inevitably to a closer 
recognition by the school of the existence and the claims of 
parents. 

I say advisedly “the existence,” for in the eyes of some 
teachers—and these not the oldest—the parent is solely re- 
garded as a person established to bring forth, feed, and clothe 
the child so as to render him “school-fahig,” fit to be molded by 
the beneficent hands of our craft; having handed over the child, 
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the parent, as viewed by such teachers, has henceforth no further 
business to “interfere;” or if he does claim a right to deal with 
school affairs, he can do so only as a citizen, a tax-payer, not as 
the parent of Jimmy or Martha whom I teach in this school. It 
would, however, take us too far away from the study of corpor- 
ate life to discuss the parent as a factor in external school adminis- 
tration, but a few sentences will make clear how the study of 
school as a corporate society leads on to the recognition of the 
inner relation of parents to this society. 

Parents do not actually belong to the school society ; they have 
no membership within it, but they are, so to say, on the fringe 
of it; they are keenly interested spectators of what goes on; they 
have contributed to the school a part of themselves and they are 
ready to be interested, not only in their own sons, but in his 
friends. Naturally, therefore, a boy’s “house’’ comes within the 
circle of the parents’ interest. Very often the house tutor comes 
to be known as a friend who can advise in situations where advice 
is needed. In these days when public questions of organization 
demand so much attention the principal of a large school cannot 
find time to know intimately the needs of each scholar; hence he 
values the help of experienced assistants who as tutors fulfill a 
duty which in earlier days fell entirely upon himself. 

And the house system serves to acquaint parents with the 
school in another way. Most good schools now-a-days seek some 
plan for inviting parents to visit their school and acquaint them- 
selves with its life. In the kindergarten parents are usually wel- 
comed to come and be present at an “open day,’”’ when the little 
ones follow their usual occupation; but with older scholars this 
is impossible, for children become too self-conscious after the 
age of eight, and it is practically impossible to conduct a school 
class if the parents of several scholars are sitting by. In nearly 
all secondary schools in England, an annual prize-giving or speech 


day is instituted where parents, governors, and the public as- 
semble to hear singing and recitations and to listen to speeches on 
education. But these occasions, although helpful to parents, are 


*In a paper in the October, 1907, number of The International Journal 
of Ethics, I briefly indicate what principles are, as I think, here at stake. 
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not intimate enough; they are rather in the nature of public dis- 
play and commemoration. When I studied at Jena under Pro- 
fessor Rein I found that he had instituted Eltern-Abende, which 
approached nearer to the educational ideal. These “parents’ even- 
ings,”as conducted for the Ubungs-Schule in Jena, were simple 
social gatherings of class teachers, and the fathers and mothers, 
partly for interchange of views, partly to show parents the 
scholars’ work and to hear recitations and music chosen from the 
daily pursuits of the different classes. Such gatherings are held 
at Jena two or three times a year. At Cardiff I imitated Rein’s 
example, but used the house system as an additional means of 
interest. The “parents’ evening” took the form of an “at home,” 
the host of the evening being one of the houses; the house 
selected took the whole affair in hand, issued the cards of invita- 
tion, decorated the premises, looked after the refreshments, 
arranged the displays of woodwork, art work, and other school 
exercises, and received the guests. The invitations were, how- 
ever, not confined to the parents of that house, but were sent to 
all parents, and the attendance was always very large. After 
the programme of recitations, acting, singing, and so forth was 
completed, the head-master would usually give a short address 
on some topic of practical importance to the well-being of the 
school, and thereupon would follow discussion, the scholars mean- 
while having gone home and left parents and teachers together 
for their serious talk. In the Demonstration Schools which I 
now direct in connection with the University Department of Edu- 
cation, we have continued this custom, and none of us doubt its 
value in enabling teachers and parents to unite for the training 
of our scholars. In schools where children of both sexes are 
received it is found that some plan of this kind, whether or not 
it be called a house system, is almost indispensable. For what- 
ever advantages are secured by associating boys and girls during 
the years of adolescence, for teaching purposes, it is certain that 
they will not and cannot mix entirely in games and in social life. 


Here and there in England boys and girls are set to play hockey 
and cricket together, but the results are ludicrous. But with a 
“house” organization in which the girls with the women teach- 
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ers are grouped in their own “houses” and the boys with the 
men teachers in their “houses’’ it becomes easy to carry on the 
life of the school as a united whole in matters where the whole 
school must unite a corporate body, while giving freedom to 
the two sexes to run apart in matters where separation is re- 
quired both by common-sense and by respect for the ideals of the 
two sexes. 


To an American teacher accustomed to an environment and 
to traditions very different from those of England, many of the 
details which I have given may seem somewhat strange, but my 


purpose is served if I have been able to show that experiments 
are being tried on the basis of universal principles. Hitherto 
in the history of education most of the organized effort, most of 
the philosophic thinking about schools has gone toward the im- 
provement of curricula and method, or of machinery, such as 
promotion, examinations, textbooks and the like, dependent on 
the work of teaching. I have tried to show that the problem of 
training, based fundamentally on the conception of school as a 
society is also capable and deserving of scientific investigation and 
experiment. And I have some hope that students of social prog- 
ress, who are taking year by year a deeper interest in education, 
will come to see that in this direction there is a field of investiga- 
tion and for practical work which will yield an abundant har- 
vest. So long as the schools were small, so long as the task of 
schooling only played a minor part in the experience of the young, 
the social aspect of school organization was unimportant, but with 
the creation of large permanent institutions the problem before 
us has come to be of capital importance for the welfare not only 
of teachers and scholars, but of the home and of the city. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


RAYMOND W. SIES 
University of Iowa 

Whether the study of education in the high school is to be 
commended or condemned, we must face the fact that it has 
gained a foothold not to be ignored in the secondary education 
of certain of our states. This situation has developed gradually 
through a long term of years. As will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations, there are indications that education is destined 
sooner or later to become generally and definitely recognized as 
a suitable subject of secondary instruction and to be given a 
permanent place in representative secondary courses of study; and 
there are excellent reasons why all this should be fully realized. 

At the present time there are at least four states in th Union, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Vermont, and Nebraska, in which the study 
of education in the form of normal training is authorized or 
required by law to be offered and pursued in high schools of a 
certain type or standard. 

Of these Wisconsin took the first step in this direction in 
1875. The Wisconsin statute, as it now stands, provides that— 

Each free high school shall offer at least a twelve-weeks’ course of 
instruction each year in the theory and art of teaching; in the organization, 
management, and course of study of ungraded schools; and in the duties of 
citizens in the organization of local school systems. Such a course of 
instruction shall be open to all students in this school and a satisfactory 
standing in the work of this course shall be a condition precedent to the 
countersignature of a diploma held by a graduate of the school as provided 
in sec. 7 of this act. 

The countersignature referred to may be made by any county 
superintendent and the diploma then becomes a five-year teacher’s 
license, provided the holder has secured a first-class certificate 
which is still in force at the time of the countersignature. The 
free high schools of Wisconsin, in all of which the theory and art 
of teaching, school management, etc., must be taught, constitute 
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the great body of the secondary schools of the state. In view of 
the length of time this law has been in operation in Wisconsin 
it seems that its results have been more or less satisfactory. 

In 1886 a law was enacted in Kansas establishing four-year 
normal courses in all the county high schools of the state, 
Graduates of these schools who have pursued the normal course 
are granted without examination licenses to teach, valid for two 
years. At the present time the results of the law seem to be 
satisfactory, considering the outlay.” 

In regard to the Vermont law State Superintendent Stone 
says: 

In 1896 provision was made for the introduction of the study of edu- 
cation into secondary schools. The purpose of this was to stimulate our 
normal schools to greater activities in certain lines. The purpose of the 
law has been served and there is not the demand for its provisions that 
there was ten years ago. Consequently the number of schools that adopted 
the provision has been lessening.” 


The law provides for at least thirty weeks of daily study and 
instruction in education suitable for teachers in common schools. 
No high-school credit is given for the work, but those graduates 
who have taken it and have passed the required examination upon 
it are granted a second-grade teacher’s certificate, valid for two 
years, in recognition of the training thus received. 

In 1905 and 1907 two laws relative to normal training were 
enacted by the legislature of Nebraska. They went into effect 
in 1907. They are designed to establish strong courses in some 
seventy of the best high schools of the state for the training of 
teachers for the rural schools. State aid to the amount of $350 
per year is granted each school that complies with the prescribed 
conditions and is approved and designated by the superintendent 
of public instruction. Definite professional requirements, fixed by 
the law of 1905 for the first-grade and second-grade county 
certificates, may be met by taking normal training in these high 
schools. The law of 1907 requires among other things that the 

1J. W. Searson, Nineteenth Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Nebraska, 1906, p. 165. 

* Tbid., p. 163. 
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schools approved for normal training shall be on the accredited 
list of the University of Nebraska, that the training shall be given 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, and that it shall consist of a 
review of at least nine weeks each in reading, grammar, arithme- 
tic, and geography, a semester’s work in American history, and 
“at least seventy-two periods of professional training to include 
a study of methods, school management, observation work, etc,” 
which must be given by the city superintendent or a member of 
the high-school faculty approved by the state superintendent. A 
large bulletin treating of this subject, issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Nebraska in December, 1907, states that sixty-four high 
schools had been approved on application for instruction in 
normal training during the year 1907-8, and that 1,103 qualified 
students had subscribed to the declaration or promise required 
for admission to the work. Nebraska educators are hopeful and 
enthusiastic over the anticipated effects of these laws. State 
Superintendent McBrien heartily endorses and supports the 
movement. 

There are also at least three states; New York, Minnesota, 
and Michigan, in which classes of secondary grade in normal 
training are maintained by certain boards of education, not as a 
part of the high-school work proper, but separately, special in- 
structors and separate rooms being provided. In all three states 
the boards are stimulated to establish and maintain these classes 
by means of state aid. The state provision for the classes was 
made in the interest of the rural schools. Their significance in 
this connection comes from the fact that they are parts of the 
secondary-school organization of ordinary school districts. 

The beginning of the present notable system of teachers’ 
training classes in New York was made in 1834, when the state 
legislature enacted a law providing for normal instruction in 
eight academies properly distributed throughout the state. The 
academies of that period were the predecessors of the modern 


® Nineteenth Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Nebraska, 1906, pp. 40-49, 99-192. 

*Frank H. Wood, Nineteenth Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Nebraska, 1906, pp. 173, 174. 
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high schools. The movement thus inaugurated gradually gained 
in scope and in importance, and the training classes of New York 
have long been noted for the magnitude of their work and their 
efficiency. During the year 1905-6 ninety-seven training classes 
were maintained and 1,185 teachers were graduated from them. 
The course of study is one year in length.® Andrew S. Draper, 
commissioner of education of the state of New York, in the 
annual report of the State Department for 1906, speaks in the 
following strong terms: 

The most fruitful if not the most hopeful source of good teachers for 
the district schools is found in the training classes The requirements 
for admission to them for the coming year have been materially increased, 
and in the years hereafter it is confidently believed that this agency for 
providing teachers for the rural schools will be ever increasing in its 


efficiency.® 


Graduates of the training classes have certain small advan- 
tages in the matter of certification. In addition to the training 
classes, what are known as teachers’ training schools are similarly 
maintained in numerous cities, but these will not be here con- 
sidered since graduation from a standard high school or equiva- 


lent qualifications is a requirement for admission to them. 

In Minnesota, under the authority of a statute of 1895, normal 
instruction in the common branches is given in connection with a 
dozen or more of the state high schools, but as already noted, it 
is separate and apart from the regular high-school work. 
Though the law does not specifically mention instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching, it was ascertained through cor- 
respondence that such instruction is given in the training classes. 
Conditions seem to have been more or less unfavorable for the 
success of this movement in Minnesota.‘ No provision seems to 
have been made whereby special consideration in the matter of 
certification is shown those who complete the work of the train- 
ing classes. 

5 Third Annual Report of New York State Education Department, 1907, p. 17+ 

® Second Annual Report of New York State Education Department, 1906, 
p. 16. 


7 Fourteenth Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Minne- 
sota, 1906, p. 20. 
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In 1903 a law was enacted in Michigan authorizing, under 
certain conditions, one board of education in any county not con- 
taining a state normal school to establish and maintain a county 
normal training class. One of the conditions is the gaining of 
permission from the state superintendent. These classes offer a 
one-year course of study. They are open to persons at least 
seventeen years of age with certain minimum academic or 
academic and professional qualifications, which are approximately 
equivalent to those attained by the completion of the second year 
of a standard high school. The certificate of graduation from a 
training class in Michigan is a three-year license to teach in 
schools employing not more than two teachers. At the termina- 
tion of its validity the certificate may be renewed by the authority 
which granted it. During the school year 1906-7 thirty-two of 
these classes were in operation in the state. With reference to 
them State Superintendent Kelley says: 

The reports of the commissioners [county superintendents] shows con- 
clusively the wisdom of the Legislature in authorizing the establishment of 
these classes I consider the establishment of the county training class 
one of the greatest steps educationally that has been taken in Michigan in 
recent years.® 

But normal training in secondary schools is not confined to 
those states in which it is required or authorized by law, though 
in general it is most extensively given in such states. In prac- 
tically all sections of the country public and private secondary 
schools are to be found which offer normal training in some 
form. The “reviews” sa frequently given in the senior year of 
the high-school course are in a real sense normal training, con- 
sidering their primary purpose. Distributed here and there 
throughout the country are high schools aggregating a consider- 
able number which maintain normal courses parallel with English, 
Latin, and scientific courses. Those of Kansas have been noted. 
The majority of such high schools are of the lower grades of 
schools. A considerable proportion are not in the four-year 
class. Also there is a much larger number of secondary schools, 

*Seventieth Annual Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michi- 


in, 1906, p. 19. 
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outside of the states considered, that offer courses of one or more 
semesters in education under the names didactics, methods of 
teaching, pedagogy, psychology, and kindred titles. Thus in 
Iowa, where nothing is to be found in the code relative to the 
study of education in secondary schools, all three of these classes 
of schools are represented. A large number of Iowa secondary 
schools offer the “reviews” in the later years of the course, 
though this name is not used in many cases; a few, most of which 
are small schools not on the accredited list of the state university, 
have normal courses; and a considerable though relatively small 
number, irrespective of size or grade, offer one or more short 
courses in education in the junior and senior years, chiefly the 
latter. Some of the other states in which normal training is 
given in high schools were ascertained by correspondence with 
the state departments of a few representative states. It was 
learned that such training is given in certain public and private 
secondary schools in Virginia, Georgia, and Arkansas. State 
Superintendent Jones of Tennessee writes that it is purposed to 
have a course in pedagogy incorporated in the new county high 
schools of that state for the training of teachers for the rural 
schools. The writer did not attempt to secure a complete list of 
the states in which secondary instruction in education is offered. 
So much for the development and present status of the study of 
education in the high school. 


[To be concluded] 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The acceptance by Professor Charles H. Judd, of Yale University, of 
the position of dean of the School of Education and head of the Depart- 
nasiniiie ment of Education in The University of Chicago, has been 
CHartes H.Juobo announced in the daily press, but its peculiar interest to the 
COMING TO CHICAGO management and readers of the School Review makes notice 
in this place appropriate. Professor Judd needs no introduction to teachers 
and to students of education. As the author of psychological texts and 
investigations, as a regular attendant at educational gatherings and a sympa- 
thetic codperator in the study of educational problems, he is as well 
known in the field of education as in that of theoretical psychology. He 
does not begin his duties at Chicago until next June, and so it is impossible 
to state at present exactly what part he will find it possible to take in the 
direct work of editing the Review. But as the head of the Department of 
Education, which will be separated from the Department of Philosophy, he 
will naturally have a large interest in its policy and conduct. The readers 
of the Review, we are confident, will reap advantage in many ways from 
his accession to The University of Chicago and to the editorial forces of 
the Review. 

Principal John L. Riley, of the Central Street Grammar School, Spring- 
field, Mass., has brought out a little pamphlet which is printed by the 
a Holden Patent Book Cover Company of that city, at the 
SPRINGFIELD modest price of twenty-five cents, in which he gives speci- 
TESTS AGAIN mens of the papers of 1846 which were commented upon so 
widely when they were first published three years ago and compared with 
the results of the same tests when given to present-day pupils. The 
interest excited by the comparison as these tests were tried in various 
schools throughout the country has induced Mr. Riley to make use of the 
remaining tests—geography and penmanship—for comparison with present- 
day work, to analyze more thoroughly the work of the pupils of 1846, and 
to put the whole into a more permanent form. We think that every 
school superintendent and principal will wish to have a copy of this 
pamphlet. 

The work in geography receives special analysis, for, as Principal Riley 
says, there is much criticism, not only among outsiders but among teachers, 
of the present neglect of “place geography,’ 


or knowledge of the location 
of places. The old work in geography was almost entirely centered upon 
the location of places, and yet in the examination the pupils of 1846 gave 
only 40.3 correct answers as compared with 53.4 correct answers given by the 
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pupils of 1906. If the pupils of that date fell so low it was not because 
they were not drilled in locating places. The samples of penmanship are 
compared in a very ingenious manner, which, after all, seems perfectly fair; 
they certainly show far more regular and legible work for the pupils of 
1906 than for those of 1846. 

We do not know exactly what the writers of the Cleveland platform of 
the National Education Association had in mind in their second paragraph. 
pista This reads: “We recommend the subordination of highly 
Piatrorm ano THe Giversified and overburdened courses of study in the grades 
SPRINGFIELD TEST to a thorough drill in essential subjects; and the sacrifice of 
quantity to an improvement in the quality of instruction. The complaints 
of business men that pupils from the schools are inaccurate in results and 
careless of details is a criticism that should be removed.” It reads on the 
face of it as though the Cleveland meeting would have us go back to the 
simple subjects with the thorough drill of 1846. The complaints of business- 
men that pupils are inaccurate may mean that they are inaccurate in arithmeti- 
cal processes. So far as this is the case we consider it under the next 
paragraph. But in so far as these complaints refer to a more general habit 
of mind we are not so sure that they can be removed by any amount of 
“drill in essential subjects.” As was stated in an editorial in the September 
Review, habits are formed by doing. The habits of accuracy and attention 
to detail in the earlier days were largely formed not by schoolwork but by 
the practical responsibilities of work given to the children at home. In 
school they learned methods which supplemented home training. But now 
that there is practically nothing in the home training of children which 
forms habits of responsible attention to details or performance of important 
work it is, we believe, far more probable that failure in accuracy, so far as 
it is a fact, is because there is too much of the formal element in the 
schools and too little of the active doing of things. We do not believe that 
any amount of drill in such purely formal work as is apparently con- 
templated by the declaration is likely to meet the situation. 

Further, the students of the subject are by no means so confident in 
their utterances as this next sentence in the Cleveland declaration would 


ARE THE Principles seem to imply: “The principles of sound and accurate train- 
OF SOUND AND 

ACCURATE TRAINING 
“FIXED?” lowed.” Anyone who reads the recent literature on formal 
discipline and special training will see that, far from considering the princi- 


ples of sound and accurate training to be all settled and fixed, investigators 


ing are as fixed as natural laws and should be insistently fol- 


at present are emphasizing the need of reconsideration and experiment. 


Such an investigation as that presented by Professor Thorndike in the 
American Journal of Psychology for July shows very clearly that specific 
practice in multiplying one three-place number by another gives very rapid 


improvement. By working five or six such examples per day until ninety- 
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six had been done, the time required showed very rapid decrease. The mean 
improvement for a considerable number of cases was such that for the 
last five examples only about two-fifths of the time was required which was 


employed for the first five. But this showed that here was a specific 


capacity in the case of mature and competent persons which could be very 
greatly improved by comparatively little practice. Whether these same 
individuals would have been improved in their ability to divide, or in their 
ability to perform any other formal operation is not shown by this experi- 
ment, but Professor Thorndike’s experiments so far lead him to question 
any such transfer. So far as this particular investigation goes, it would 
show undoubtedly that if we knew exactly the specific work which the pupil 
was to be asked to do in an office or store and should give him daily prac- 
tice in that for a period just before he took his position he could improve 
greatly. But when we consider the multiplicity of demands that are to be 
made upon any boy who is to engage in modern business we ask: “Do the 
businessmen know what they want?” They would like their boys at the 
outset, we may say, to be accurate in the specific work given. But is it 
certain that the specific discipline in this work will make the boy valuable 
for the work of six months later? If we ask what sort of training on the 
whole gives general ability, and what is the relation of specific training to 
this ability we find most suggestive and instructive material in the three 
addresses by Professors Angell, Pillsbury, and Judd, which were printed 
in the Educational Review for last June, dealing with different phases of 
the problem. It stands out clearly that we need far more investigation and 
study before we can dogmatize. It is also clearly indicated that the results 
of drill and discipline cannot be assumed to be universally applicable, so that 
the boy who has been drilled in an isolated way upon a given routine can 
be presumed to do everything accurately. Rather it is pointed out that to 
fit one in any sense for flexibility of mind, for adaptation to varied situa- 
tions, there must be breadth of training; and if a specific subject is to have 
general value that study must be itself pursued in a broad way which shall 
show its relations to other departments. 

The Springfield tests have a decided bearing upon this question, and a 

letter from President Eliot to Principal Riley, printed in the Springfield 
Republican, brings this out forcibly: 
COMMENT ON THE Your pamphlet entitled “The Springfield Tests, 1846-1906” 
SPRINGFIELD TESTS is one of the most satisfactory educational demonstrations I have 
ever read. Its facts are firm and its conclusions convincing. It is much to be 
wished that it may produce some other similar comparisons of the results of the 
schools of former generations with those of the present schools. The recent 
criticism of American schools, on the ground that they attempt too many 
things and do nothing well, has seemed to me unreasonable and wholly unprofit- 
able, except as it may stimulate school authorities to improve their actual 
methods, and the public to spend more money on the schools. 
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The criticisms to the effect that the schools have introduced “fads” and 
superfluities, like music, drawing, manual training and household economy, to 


the neglect of reading, writing and arithmetic, have seemed to me unwise and 


misleading; and so have the derisive attacks on the efforts of teachers and 
parents to make school studies pleasant and interesting for the children. To 
make work interesting is the only way to get good work from either children or 
adults. Your demonstration of the better results from making geography inter- 
esting will help to answer this sort of criticism. I hope the pamphlet will have 
a large circulation, for its demonstrations are needed all over our country. 


/ 
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The Making of a Teacher. By Martin G. BrumBaucH. Philadelphia: The 

Sunday School Times Co., 1905. Pp. xv+351. 

The special aim of this work is indicated in the subtitle, “A Contribution 
to Some Phases of the Problem of Religious Education.” It attempts par- 
ticularly to present to the average Sunday-school teacher a concrete and popular 
account of some psychological facts with their bearings upon teaching in the 
Sunday school, and upon the development of moral and religious character. 

Although admitting the wisdom of the author in avoiding a _ technical 
discussion of his various topics, the question may fairly be raised as to 
whether he has succeeded in making his suggestions for religious training grow 
very definitely out of his psychology. True, as he says, his discussion is not 
meant to be systematic or complete. But still, from the point of view of the 
psychologist at least, the one phase of his task seems quite adventitious to the 
other and one wonders whether, after all, the teacher would not have profited 
as much if not more by Dr. Brumbaugh’s excellent fund of illustration and 
exposition of concrete method, if it were not burdened by what is, at best, 
a somewhat antiquated and vague psychology. However that may be, the author 
is to be commended for his recognition of the fact that mere learning of facts 
does not make character, and for his insistence upon the importance of feeling 
and will and the dependence of these upon social influences for their develop- 
ment. But it would certainly have been possible, even in a popular treatise, to 
have brought more closely together the affective and cognitive aspects of con- 
sciousness, provided it was necessary in the first place to have separated them. 
Certainly no one would regard the following typical passage as throwing much 
light upon the situation: “Everywhere, like an over-soul upon the thought-life 
is this marvelous mystery of feeling. One can feel the tension, one can almost 
vision the sweep of its power, as it surges.... over the ranges of our 
thoughts. .... At last it breaks all barriers, and sweeps upward into thought. 
.... The vague sweep of our feeling is crystallized into thought and rests in 
consciousness as an element of knowledge” (p. 78). This and other passages 
indicate that the writer’s conception of education, religious as well as secular, is 
of the intellectualistic type. The present reviewer cannot but feel that the 
problem of religious education must be thought out in a much more funda- 
mental way and that such an external alliance with a piecemeal psychology, 
while possibly pleasant reading for the Sunday-school teacher, offers little real 
help either in bringing him to a consciousness of the problems involved or in 
helping him to solve them. 


An Introduction to Child-Study. By W. B. DrumMmonp. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1907. Pp. viit348. 
This book is a compendium of much of the material on child-study brought 


forth by President Hall and his pupils, Earl Barnes, Sully, and others. It dis- 
cusses various questions of method and cautions to be observed; facts of 
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growth, health, fatigue, instincts, interests, speech, drawing, moral and religious 
characteristics, and exceptional children. It contains little that is new to read- 
ers familiar with recent literature. The presentation is, however, simple and 
straightforward and will no doubt be of interest to the general reader as an 
introduction, which is in fact expressly what it claims to be. 

IrvING KING 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Evolution and Animal Life. An Elementary Discussion of Facts, Processes, 

Laws, and Theories Relating to the Life and Evolution of Animals. 

By Davin Starr JoRDAN AND VERNON LyMAN KeELLocc. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1907. Pp. xit+489. $2.50. 

The authors have presented in this book the substance of a number of ele- 
mentary lectures which are given each year to the students of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. The limited space of one volume has of course necessitated the 
abridgment of the enormous amount of literature on this subject. The reviewer 
would differ occasionally in the selection of the material to be used, but, as no 
two people would probably ever agree on what should or should not be included, 
no preferences will be mentioned here. There are twenty-one chapters in the 
book, treating practically all the various subjects that are today necessary for 
an understanding of evolution. The titles of the chapters show quite clearly 
the method pursued by the authors in presenting their material. They are as 
follows: “Evolution Defined ;” “Variety and Unity in Life; “Life, Its Physical 
Basis and Simplest Expression;”’ “Factors and Mechanism of Evolution;” 
“Natural Selection and Struggle for Existence ;” “Sexual Selection ;” “Artificial 
Selection ;” “Various Theories of Species-Forming and Descent Control ;” “Geo- 
graphic Isolation and Species-Forming;” “Variation and Mutation;” “Heredity ;” 
“Inheritance of Acquired Characters ;” “Generation, Sex, and Ontogeny ;” “Fac- 
tors in Ontogeny, and Experimental Development;” “Paleontology;” “Geo- 
graphical Distribution;” ‘“Adaptations;”’ “Parasitism and Degeneration ;” 
“Mutual and Communal Life Among Animals;” “Color and Pattern in Ani- 
mals;” “Reflexes, Instinct, and Reason;” “Man’s Place in Nature.” 

Chap. viii, “Geographic Isolation and Species-Forming,” is very Jordan- 
esque; it is especially interesting because of the recent discussions in Science 
and other periodicals devoted to this phase of the transmutation of species. In 
the chapter on “Variation and Mutation” the junior author has drawn on his 
extensive knowledge of Entomology to illustrate his ideas. Detailed references 
to literature are given in an Appendix under the titles of the different chapters, 
an arrangement which we consider a marked improvement on most bibliographies. 
Three colored plates of birds and a profusion of diagrams and figures, some 


original, others borrowed from various sources, provide adequately the graphic 


illustrations made necessary by the text. 
Ropert W. HEGNER 
DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Emancipation of the Mediaeval Towns. By A. Giry anp A. REVILLE. 
Translated from the Histoire Générale by Proressor F. G. BATEs AND 
Paut E. Titswortu, of Alfred University. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1907. Pp. 69. 50 cents. 

This modest little volume belongs to the series of monographs entitled 
“Historical Miscellany,” and edited by Professor Earle W. Dow, of Michigan 
University. It is the translation of an extract from the monumental French 
work edited by Professors Lavisse and Rambaud. The authors of this little 
treatise on the towns of the Middle Ages are two of the foremost historians 
of France. 

Owing to the dearth in English of accurate works on this subject the 
pamphlets should be of value to students of the Middle Ages. The importance 
of the mediaeval towns can hardly be overemphasized. They were a powerful 
agency in overthrowing the feudal system. They have been called the cradles 
of modern liberty. They were centers of industry and commerce, as well as 
of art and literature. 

The problems involved in tracing their genesis and development are so 
complex, the literature bearing on the subject that has grown up in European 
countries so vast and much of the source material so inaccessible to Americans, 
that we must as yet depend largely upon the work of foreign scholars. The 
translation of this extract is therefore to be welcomed. The only regret one 
has is that so little space is devoted to the Italian, English, and German towns. 
However, on the French towns the book is very explicit and gives much valua- 
ble information. It will prove of most value to college students but should find a 
place also in high schools and academies as a reference work and in supple- 
mentary reading. 

Georce L. SCHERGER 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Outlines of Ancient History. By Wrtt1am C. Morey, PuH.D., D.C.L. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Co., 1906. Pp. 
550. $1.50. 


This volume has been prepared with reference to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven and is intended for a year’s work in ancient history. It 
combines the essentials of the author’s Outlines of Greek History and his 
Outlines of Roman History. Beginning with a brief introduction that treats of 
the general character of ancient history, the author takes up the oriental empires, 
Greece, Rome, and the early Middle Ages, carrying the account down to the 
year 800 A.D. 

The book is one of the best texts on the subject intended for the use of high 
schools and academies. The language is clear, careful references for reading 
are given at the end of each chapter, while the appendix contains a list of the 
best books on the entire period covered. The type is clear and the paper good, 
so that the general appearance of the book is attractive. The relief maps are, 
in general, well selected, but the conspicuous fault of the book is the lack of 
larger maps, such as a good map of Greece, Italy, Alexander’s Empire, the 
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Roman Empire, and Europe in the early Middle Ages. It is singular that India 
and China should not be included among the oriental nations. 

The most difficult task in writing a text of this sort is to know what to 
omit. The author has been quite successful in keeping out of his book non- 
essentials, but occasionally he brings in material and expressions that might 
have been left out. It is much better to give an adequate presentation of the 
most important facts than to furnish a summary of a large number of facts, 
Undue space has been given to the treatment of Hellenistic culture, to the early 
legends of Rome, to the origin of Rome, the Samnite Wars, and several other 
topics. It is to be hoped that in a later edition these defects will be remedied. 
The value of the book might likewise be increased by removing a few of the 
many pictures of individuals, which are of relatively little value, and substi- 
tuting illustrations that will more adequately typify the culture of the peoples 
treated. 

On the whole, the book is of considerable merit and in the hands of a good 
teacher should yield satisfactory results. 

Georce L. SCHERGER 

ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Spanish Correspondence. By E. S. Harrison, New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1907. Pp. 157. 

As the teaching of Spanish ought to be eminently practical and careful 
attention must be paid to the subject of letter-writing, any new publication 
along this line should be received most favorably. Recently Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, have published, under the title of Spanish Correspondence, a little 
textbook by means of which the author, Mr. E. S. Harrison, instructor of 
Spanish in the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., hopes that “the 
student may be enabled to write an intelligible letter in Spanish on an ordi- 
nary business subject.” 

The book contains much and varied material. 

A criticism which may be made is as follows: Why not have the letters 
written from Spanish or Latin-American commercial houses to American firms 
and vice-versa? Certainly there will be no commercial correspondence carried 
on in Spanish between American business firms, besides the author loses through 
this an excellent opportunity to acquaint the pupil with foreign business affairs, 
as he has done, for example, in a few letters (Nos. 47, 59, 100, 101, 103). There- 
fore, instead of ordering A Ladder of Swords at Harper Bros., New York 
(Letter No. 88), and subscribing to Everybodys’ Magazine (Letter No. 9), 
would it not have been better to give the name of some prominent Spanish 


publishing house, the name of a good Spanish novel, or of a Spanish or Mexi- 


can magazine? Or would it not have been still better to have written a letter 
é4o Guatemala, Costa-Rica, Honduras, or Cuba, ordering coffee, bananas, tobacco, 
cacao, and sugar? The same thing is noticeable in letter No. 12; Messrs. Albert 
& Co., New York, send to Messrs. Brown, Smith & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., a draft 
on the Fifth National Bank. This letter would have presented a fine opportunity 
to give the name of a Spanish, Mexican, or other bank, and to make use of the 
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monetary system of that country. There are also a few words and expressions 
which ought to be avoided in the next edition. Among others, “actitud 
civilizante” (Letter 103), and “elementos educacionales” (Letter 102). 

The exercises under the heading of “Letter Outlines” are valuable, although 
one has to make the same criticism as before—they are all written to and 
come from firms of this country. But the teacher can easily avoid this, making 
suitable and appropriate changes. 

On the whole Mr. Harrison is to be complimented for writing a book which, 
with the exceptions of the criticisms noted above, is good and supplies a greatly 
needed want. 

HANSSLER 

YEATMAN HiGH ScHOOL 

St. Lours, Mo, 


Selections from Irving’s Sketchbook. (“Gateway Series.”) Edited by 
Martin B. Sampson. New York: American Book Co., 1907. 

Select Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson. (“Gateway Series.”) Edited by 
Henry Van Dyke. New York: American Book Co., 1907. Pp. 245. 


Selections from Chaucer. (“The Lake English Classics.”) Edited by 
Epwin A. GREENLAW. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Pp. 316. 


In his edition of Irving’s Sketchbook, Professor Sampson follows the 
general course of the “Gateway Series” of English classics by making his notes 
simple, thorough, short and clear. Unlike many editors of English classics 
Professor Sampson has fresh, first-hand information which enlightens and 
enlivens the customary dead notes of dry interpretation. Here for instance is 
a note on “Propriety of Person”: “No people in the world are physically so 
clean as the English. The belief in the daily bath is the basis of England’s 
general health and athletic superiority. (By this latter term—it may be added 
for boys who are acquainted with athletic records—one does not mean the 
question whether England’s picked university athletes may win or lose from 
similar American representatives in any given year: one means the fact that 
the mass of Englishmen are athletically superior to the men of the other 
nations).” But the editor is altogether too sparing of such readable notes: such 
a touch makes one wish that Professor Sampson were more lavish in his 
literary notes, especially in dealing with the old familiars of Irving’s classics, 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van Winkle.” The volume contains 
a hitherto unpublished portrait of Irving by Carl Vogel von Vogelstein, sketched 
from life while Irving was in Dresden in 1823. 

“The American Scholar,” “Self-Reliance,” “Compensation,” “Friendship,” 
“Prudence,” “Shakespeare,” and “Gifts” are the choice of Dr. Van Dyke for 
his Select Essays of Emerson. His introduction deals with Emerson’s ancestry 
and boyhood, college life, teaching and pastorate, travel, study, and self- 
discovery, and with Emerson as a lecturer and as an author. That Dr. Van 
Dyke believes that Emerson’s essays ‘are not incoherent Delphic oracles, incapa- 
ble of rhetorical analysis, is evidenced by his prefatory note to each essay. 
These prefatory notes give a clear, logical, and interesting analysis of each essay 
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in the book, noting the theme, the structure, with its orderly sequence of intro- 
duction, discussion and conclusion, thus dissipating our time-honored conception 
that Emerson’s sentences and paragraphs are repellent particles, each a gem in 
itself but lacking the form of dependent, interdependent, and coherent unity. 
Dr. Van Dyke has done this work of analysis so well that we wish he had 
added more essays to his list. 

Teachers of English who think that Chaucer’s poetry should be read in 
secondary schools will be pleased with Dr. Greenlaw’s Selections from Chaucer. 
By steering a clear course between the whirlpools of philology and antiquarian 
research, he has produced a book which will interest young readers, as far as it 
is possible to interest them, in the literary features of the first great English 
writer. The selections comprise “The Prologue,” The Knight’s Tale,” “The 
Monk’s Tale” (selections), “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” “The Pardoner’s Tale” 
(condensed), and “Selections from Chaucer’s Lyrics.” Our chief objection to 
the book lies in the small type used in the notes: seven point or minion type is 
too minute for even strong eyes. The criticism, however, does not apply to the 
text type or to the type used in the glossary. 

H. E, Cosientz 

Soutu Division ScHoor 

MILWAUKEE, WISs., 


Linguistic Development and Education. By M. V. O’SHEA. New York: 

Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xviii+346. $1.25. 

It would not be fair to this book to criticize it from the standpoint of the 
scientific student of language development only, nor would it be fair to criticize 
it from the standpoint of the practical teacher as a manual of procedure. From 
each of these standpoints the book would be unsatisfactory, both because of what 
it includes and what it omits, for each would criticize what the other approves. To 
educators, however, who are interested in the whole problem of language-learning, 
from the beginning of speech to the completion of the university courses in 
language, the book will be very welcome. While it presents nothing radically new 
in science or in pedagogy it brings together the facts and principles of physiology, 
psychology, child-study, and pedagogical principles that have a bearing upon every 
stage of language-learning, more effectively than any other book known to the 
writer. 

The author is familiar with the chief researches upon language-learning in 
children and the experimental studies of reading processes that have been 
made, and being also familiar with the language development of individual 
children and with educational practice in both the elementary and secondary 
schools of this and other countries, he is able to connect, in an illuminating 
way, the scientific principles with the progress of the child in language in the 
home and school, and show the relation of one stage of progress to another. 
The fact that the author has had the subject in mind in connection with his 
reading, his observation of children in school and his study of his own children 
in the home for a number of years, gives the work a peculiar value. One feels 


that the author is not speaking from the theoretical point of view only, but in 
the light of close observation and practical experience. Of the three books that 
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Professor O’Shea has written, this will probably be of the most permanent value, 
It has more of the merits and fewer of the defects of the other books and 
treats of a definite subject with such completeness that it is not likely to be 
soon displaced by any other book. 

Part 1 treats of the “Non-reflective Processes in Linguistic Development” 
and includes chapters on prelinguistic expression, early reaction upon conven- 
tional language, parts of speech in early linguistic activity, inflection and word 
order, and development of meaning for verbal symbols. Part 2 on “Reflective 
Processes in Linguistic Development” treats of acquisition of word ideas in 
reading, acquisition of graphic words, development of meaning for word ideas 
in reading, development of efficiency in oral expression, processes in graphic 
expression, development of efficiency in graphic composition, and acquisition of 
a foreign tongue. Each chapter is followed by a summary and at the close of 
the book is a very good bibliography and index. 

It would be impossible without taking too much space to give a résumé and 
criticism of the author’s views. In general it may be said that he recognizes 
that the learning of a language is to a large extent the formation of habits 
based on instinctive tendencies rather than the acquisition of truths to be 
remembered, and that he recognizes the numerous and complex processes 
involved in the use of language and the necessity, not only of learning the 
separate processes but of getting them effectually combined in actual use. The 
book is one that should be read by all teachers of language from the lowest 
grade to the university in order that they may realize that their work is to 
assist in a process of continuous development rather than to teach a limited 
group of truths or produce skill in a single process. 

E, A. KIRKPATRICK 

State NorMAL SCHOOL 

Fitcusurc, Mass, 


Selections from the Prose and Poetry of John Henry Newman. “Riverside 
Literature Series.” Edited by Maurice Francis Ecan. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. Pp. 327. Paper $0.30; cloth $0.40. 

All readers of Newman’s delightful prose will be glad to have this well- 
edited volume of the cardinal’s prose and poetry. We are so gratified to have 
the little volume, that we have not the heart to lay any adverse criticisms on the 
editor’s work. Dr. Egan, both as a scholar and as a poet, has the faculty of 
producing some warmth as well as light in the book, and has made a volume 
acceptable both in regard to selections and to notes. It is well that the intend- 
ing purchaser of this book should know, however, that the selections are made 
from Newman’s writings after he was accepted as a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith in 1845. These selections cover a wide range of topics: biographi- 
cal, addresses, sermons, descriptive, argumentative, and expository prose, and 
poetry. The aim of the editor is definite. He lays stress on Newman’s power as 
a writer, and on the technique by which he secured this power. Teachers of 
English, of whatever faith, may use the book with profit and pleasure. 


H. E. Cosientz 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Spanish Reader. For beginners in high schools and colleges. By CHARLES ALFRED 
TurRELL. Chicago: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 256. $0.80. 

Avellaneda’s Baltasar. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Carros Branssy. 
New York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 224. $0.65. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Algebra for Secondary Schools. By E. R. Hepricxkx. New York: American 
Book Co., 1908. Pp. 431. $1.00. 

First Course in Biology. By L. H. BaAtLey AnD WALTER M. CoteMan. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. Illustrated. Pp. 592. $1.25. 

Principles of Physiology and Hygiene. By Grorce Wetts Fitz. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Illustrated. Pp. 357. $1.12. 

A Primer of Wood Preservation. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular 
139. By W. F. SHERFESEE. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1908, 
Pp. 15. 

The Weather Bureau and the Public Schools. (Reprint from Yearbook of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1907.) By JoHN R. Weexs. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1908. Pp. 267-76. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


First Year in United States History, Books I and II, By Metvin Hix. New 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 1908. Book I, 172 pp.; Book II, 201 pp, 
$0.40 each. 

Colonization: A Study of the Founding of New Societies. By AtBert GALLoway 
KELLER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 631. $3.00. 

Introduction to the Study of Economics (third edition). By Cuaries Jesse 
Buttock. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1908. Pp. 619. $1.28. 

The Founding of Quebec, 1608. Old South Leaflet No. 91. Published by the 
Directors of the Old South Work, Boston, 1908. Pp. 20. 

The Battle of Quebec. Old South Leaflet No. 73. Published by the Directors 
of the Old South Work, Boston, 1908. Pp. 16. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Sewing Course. Comprising directions for making the various stitches and 
instructions in methods of teaching. By Mary ScHENCK Wootman. New 
York & Buffalo: Frederik A. Fernald, 1908. Pp. 136. Illustrated. $1.50. 

How to Dress a Doll. By Mary H. Morcan. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co., 
1908. Pp. 95. Illustrated. $0.50. 

Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Grades of the Bible School. By Lois Sepc- 
WICK PALMER AND GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 


Pp. 127. $0.75. 

Swift’s Gulliver's Travels Retold. By JaAmMes Batpwin. New York: American 
Book Co., 1908. Pp. 172. Illustrated. $0.35. 

Chinese Fables and Folk Stories. By Mary Hayes Davis anp CuHow Levunc. 
New York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 214. Illustrated. $0.40. 

Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales. By Mary F. Nixon-Routet. New 
York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 191. Illustrated. $0.40. 

Old Man Coyote. By Ciara Kern Baytiss. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
1908. Pp. 150. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Story Book Friends. By Ciara Murray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1908 
Pp. 185. Illustrated. $0.50. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN THE PERIODICALS* 


IRENE WARREN 
Librarian, School of Education, The University of Chicago 

BARKER, JAMES F. The new technical high school at Cleveland. Man. 
Train. Mag. 10:51-58. (Oct. ’o8.) 

Barnes, Eart. Fundamental factors in the making of a kindergarten cur- 
riculum. El. School T. 9:57-65. (Oct. ’08.) 

Same article is published in Kind. R. 19:65-71. (Oct. ’08.) 

BATCHELDER, Ernest A. The world’s advance in industrial education: 
exhibits at Third International Art Congress in London full of sug- 
gestion to Americans. Craftsman. 15:34-42. (Oct. ’o08.) 

3ENNETT, GEorRGIA F. Some problems for the teacher in English in the high 
school. Educa. Bi-mo. 3:31-32. (Oct. ’o8.) 

BICKNELL, Percy F. An experiment in art education. Dial. 45: 109-10. 
(Sept. 1, ’08.) 

3ROWN, ELMER ELtswortH. Distinctive functions of university, college, and 
normal school in the preparation of teachers. Educa. 29:1-6. (Sept. 08.) 

Burks, Jesse D. A new demand upon professional schools for teachers. 
El. School T. 9:17-24. (Sept. ’08.) 

CARROLL, MICHALENA. A play festival by the seventh grade. El. School T. 
9:76-83. (Oct. 708.) 

CLarK, JoHN Bates. Education and the socialistic movement. Atlan. 
102: 432-41. (Oct. ’o8.) 

Craxton, P. P. The rural high school. South. Educa. R. 5:77-87. (Apr. 
May, ’08.) 

Cotsy, J. Rose. English in the school. Educa. Bi-mo. 3:1-11. (Oct. ’o8.) 

CRANDALL, Harriet. Thoughts on the present discontent. Educa. Bi-mo. 
3:12-16. (Oct. ’08.) 

Curtis, ELNorRA WHITMAN. ‘The dramatic instinct in education. Pedagog. 
Sem. 15:299-346. (Sept. ’o8.) 

DeGarRMO, CHARLES. Scientific basis of high-school methods. School R. 
16: 463-68. (Sept. ’o8.) 


1 Abbreviations.—Atlan., Atlantic Monthly; Educa., Education; Educa. Bi-Mo., 
Educational Bi-Monthly; Educa. R., Educational Review; El. School T., Ele- 
mentary School Teacher; Kind. R., Kindergarten Review; Liv. Age, Living Age; 
Man. Train. Mag., Manual Training Magazine; Out., Outlook; Pedagog. Sem., 
Pedagogical Seminary; Pop. Sci. Mo., Popular Science Monthly; Pub. Lib., Public 
Libraries; St. Nich., St. Nicholas; School R., School Review; South. Educa. R., 
Southern Educational Review. 
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Dewey, Autice C. The child’s literary sources. Educa. Bi-mo. 3:17-23. 
(Oct. ’08.) 

Fettows, ALFRED. The public school in fact and fiction. Liv. Age, 
258:538-45. (Aug. 29, ’08.) 

FREEMAN, VIRGINIA WINCHESTER. The art of reading aloud. Educa. 
Bi-mo. 3:39-45. (Oct. ’08.) 

Getz, ExizanetH M. Annual address of Southern Drawing Teachers’ 
Association. South. Educa. R. 5:104-6. (Apr—May, ’08.) 

Gutenn, G. R. The county versus the district as the unit of organization. 
South. Educa. R. 5:8895. (Apr.—May, ’08.) 

GREENWoop, JAMES M. Miring in the grades and the promotion of pupils. 
Educa. R. 36:139-61. (Sept. ’o8.) 

Hatt, G. Stantey. Recent addresses. Pedagogic Sem. 15:347-70. (Sept. 
08.) 
Elements of strength and weakness in physical education as taught in colleges, 
Recent advances in child-study. 
The psychology of music and the light it throws upon musical education. 
How far are the principles of education along indigenous lines applicable to 


American Indians? 
The culture-value of modern as compared with that of ancient languages. 


Henry, W. E. The library as educational equipment. Pub. Lib. 13:291-94. 
(Oct. ’08.) 

Industrial training for the prisoner, by an Elmira graduate. Out. 90:128-33. 
(Sept. 19, ’08.) 

Jastrow, JosepH. Academic aspects of administration. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
73 :326-39. (Oct. ’o08.) 

Jounson, D. B. The training of teachers in library methods. South. 
Educa. R. 5:96-103. (Apr.—May, ’o8.) 

Kipner, T. B. How the schools may help the forestry movement. Man. 
Train. Mag. 3:19-27. (Oct. ’08.) 

LANGLEY, EupHRosyNE. Constructive activities as an essential and impor- 
tant factor in the elementary school course. El. School T. 9:32-37. 
(Sept. ’08.) 

Main, Joon H. T. Greek or Latin for admission to college. School R. 
16:453-62. (Sept. ’08.) 

Many, C. R. Industrial and technical training in the secondary schools and 
its bearing on college-entrance requirements. School R. 16:425-38. 
(Sept. ’o8.) 

MeyLaNn, Georce L. The status of hygiene in the American college. 
Educa. R. 36:132-38. (Sept. ’o8.) 

More, Louis TRENCHARD. A new scheme for engineering education. Educa. 
R. 36:255-61. (Oct. ’08.) 

MoorEHEAD, ExizaAnetH. The Carnegie Institute and Library of Pittsburgh. 
Out. 90:179-92. (Sept. 29, ’08.) 
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Morrison, Henry C. Vocational training and industrial education. Educa. 

R. 36:242-54. (Oct. ’o8.) 

MuncuH, WILHELM. A general view of pedagogy for the benefit of foreign- 

ers. IV. School R. 16:439-52. (Sept. ’08.) 

Munroe, JAMEs P. The specialist blight on American education. Pop. Sci. 

Mo. 73:340-44. (Oct. ’o08.) 

Munson, J. A. The teachers in Germany during the Renaissance and 

Reformation. Pedagog. Sem. 15:380-99. 

PALMER, LueLLa. The relation between the ideal and the practical in the 

kindergarten programme. El. School T. 9:25-31. (Sept. ’o8.) 
PARKINSON, WILLIAM D. Individuality and social adjustment in education. 

Educa. 29:16-24. (Sept. ’o8.) 

To be continued. 

PENNYPACKER, IsAac R. A pioneer American schoolmaster. Dial. 45: 166-7. 
(Sept. 16, ’o8.) 

Short account of the work of Christopher Dock, the first American writer 
upon education, who taught among the Pennsylvania Germans, 1718-71. 
PRITCHETT, HENRY S. The relations of Christian denominations to col- 

leges. Educa. R. 36:217-41. (Oct. ’08.) 

Prosst, ALBERT FREDERICK. Consolidation and transportation: a rural-school 

problem. El. School T. 9:1-16. (Sept. 708.) 

RANKIN, JEAN SHERWOOD. Helen Keller and the language-teaching problem. 

El. School T. 9:84-03. (Oct. 08.) 

RayMonpD, RutH. Decorative designing as a study for children. El. School 

T. 9:94-99. (Oct. ’08.) 

SarGENT, D. A. The physique of scholars, athletes, and the average student. 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 73:248-56. (Sept. ’o8.) 
ScHMIDKUNZz, Hans. Recent educational literature in Germany. Educa. R. 

36:162-79. (Sept. ’o8.) 

ScHNEIDER, Otro C. Frances Wayland Parker. Educa. Bi-mo. 3:85-88. 
(Oct. ’o8.) 
SEERLEY, Homer H. The attitude of the leaders of public education toward 

simplified spelling. Educa. R. 36:180-89. (Sept. ’o8.) 

SHOWERMAN, GRANT. College professors exposed. Educa. R. 36:273-04. 
(Oct. ’08.) 

Smitu, H. Witit1am. The international art congress. Man. Train. Mag. 
10:9-18. (Oct. ’08.) 

SmitH, Nora ArcHIBALD. The Guilds of Play and of Brave Poor Things. 
Out. 90:78-82. (Sept. 12, ’08.) 

SNEDDEN, Davip S. Differences among varying groups of children should be 
recognized. Man. Train. Mag. 10:1-8. (Oct. ’o8.) 

Upson, Artuur. The singing boys of Jena. St. Nich. 35:1075-77. 


(Oct. ’08.) 
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WasHeurNn, Marion Foster. A “new school” in America. El. School T. 
g:100-5. (Oct. ’08.) 

Wen ey, R. M. The movement toward “physiological” psychology. Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 73:226-33. (Sept. ’08.) 

West, ANDREW F. The personal touch in teaching. Educa. R. 36: 109-20. 
(Sept. 08.) 

WueLan, Mae H. Poetry and music in the grades. Educa. Bi-mo. 
3:46-47. (Oct. ’08.) 

Witson, H. B. The relation of the high-school course to the student’s life 
problems. School R. 16:469-74. (Sept. ’08.) 

Witson, N. P. Bibliography of child-study for the year 1907. Pedagog. 
Sem. 15:400-30. (Sept. ’o8.) 

WINCHESTER, BENJAMIN S. The issue in theological education. 1. What the 
seminaries should do. Out. 90:23-27. (Sept. 5, ’o8.) 

Worre, L. E. Reading in the elementary schools. Educa. R. 36:262~72. 
(Oct. 08.) 

Wricut, JoHn C. The teaching of English at Tuskegee. Educa. Bi-mo. 
3:24-30. (Oct. 

Younc, Etta Fiacc. Reciprocal relations between subject-matter in second- 
ary education. Educa. Bi-mo. 3:75-84. (Oct. ’08.) 

ZIETMAN, PAuL. Instruction in the mother tongue in the higher schools of 
Germany. Educa. Bi-mo. 3:33-38. (Oct. ’o8.) 


